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MADE IN GERMANY 


II.—IRON AND STEEL 


The World’s Ironmaster 


OR centuries past we Britons have been noted for our proficiency 
in the manufacture of iron, in whose direction we had made our 
mark among nations, or ever we had begun to handle coals, and 


whilst our smelting was done with the charcoal-burner’s aid. Dud 
Dudley, one of the fathers of English iron—he might, indeed, be styled 
its Patriarch—tells of 20,000 smiths who settled in one locality of 
England for the prosecution of what was then a true craft. This. 
notwithstanding, it was marked out by Fate to be the first to show 
forth the power and glory of the Great Industry; to Dudley himself... 
a hundred years before the birth of the Industrial Revolution, it was - 
reserved (in 1665), to herald the new order with the publication of his 
Metallum Martis. Dudley’s chief practical contribution to the work 
consisted in the introduction of pit coal for smelting, whereby, as he: 
proudly tells, he made seven tons of pig-iron per week in his own furnace. . 
Mr. Daniel Jones, Secretary to the South Staffordshire Ironmasters” 
Association, in a paper read to the Iron and Steel Institute Congress at 
Birmingham in ’95, appears to favour 1730—when coke began to be 
used in the blast furnace—as the starting-point of England’s true pre- 
eminence. Be this as it may, by the time that Watt’s steam engine, and 
Cort’s grooved rolls (1783), and Joseph Hall’s introduction of the boiling 
process in puddling furnaces (1811), and Neilson’s great discovery of 
the hot blast (1828)—to name a few epoch-making innovations—had 
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become integral factors in production and manufacture, Britain had won 
her supremacy, and was ready to take full advantage of the crowning 
triumph of the Basic Steel process (1878). She was rich in ore, and her 
ironmasters had learned how best to deal with it, and to work: the 
extract into manufactures ; and in ’82 we touched our high-water mark. 
For in that year our total production of pig-iron stood at 8,493,287 tons ; 
of puddled bar, at 2,841,534; and of Bessemer steel rails, at 1,235,785 
tons. We were the ironmasters of the world—an easy first in every 
branch of production. 
Ichabod ! 

And now all that is changed. The world’s consumption is greater 
than ever before, yet our contribution in the years since ’82 has dropped 
at a rate well-nigh unknown in the history of any trade in any land. 
From the 8,493,287 tons of ’82, pig-iron has gone hustling down to the 
7,304,745 tons of ’94. In’94 the 2,841,534 tons of puddled bar of ’82 
is represented by 1,339,062; the 1,235,785 tons of Bessemer steel rails 
by 598,530. (In ’93 they had touched a still lower point.) Steel has 
largely taken the place of iron. To say nothing of the consumer, it is 
much more profitable to the producer, inasmuch as its manufacture 
needs only about a fourth the fue: which is used in that of finished iron, 
with less than half the labour. But little comfort is to be drawn from 
the modern preference for it. Rails began to go down in ’83, and since 
’90 other manufactures have taken the downward road of the older 
industries. In ’89 we produced 2,140,000 tons of Bessemer steel ingots ; 
in 94 only 1,535,364. The Export Returns tell a similar tale. In ’82 
4,353,552 tons of iron and steel, partly or wholly manvfactured, left the 
United Kingdom; in ’94 the total reached was only 2,649,998. The 
production of ores, too, has declined from over eighteen million tons in 
’80 to twelve anda third million in ’94. The case of comparative, as 
opposed to absolute, production, is even worse; but as we shall see, 
neither Belgium nor Germany (to name our leading competitors) has 
passed her zenith, nor shows the slightest signs of having neared it. 

To turn from quantities to values is to have no better reason for 
satisfaction. Prices have started to go down, and are ever in that 
melancholy way. Let us compare the present prices and those of 
twenty years ago. In ’65 old iron fetched £4:25 per ton; in ’94 £2°66. 
In that year pig-iron and puddled bar sold at 58-415. per ton; in ’94 at 
4604s. For bar, angle, bolt, and rod £865 per ton was paid in ’65 ; 
in’95 £5°38. Railroad iron has fallen in thirty years from £818 per 
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ton to £443; wire, from £1964 per ton to £17°90; sheets and plates, 
from £12°38 to 49°13; galvanised iron, from £25°04 to £11°49; hoops, 
from £1023 to £668; tinned plates, from £2361 to £12°26; cast or 
wrought iron, from £15°23 to £12°91. With steel the “decline and fall 
off” are still worse. In ’65 the ruling price for steel manufactures is 
£68'62 per ton; by ’94 it has run down to £2669. Improved processes 
account for some of this—especially in steel; but to this there is a 
set-off due to higher rents and wages, which have increased the cost of 
production in all industries; and labour-saving inventions do not 
account for anything like the differences in price. Ther explanation 
lies in the cut-throat conditions developed by competition. 

The wrecking has not gone on evenly throughout the Kingdom, but 
has been done to a great extent in sections, the Black Country fur- 
nishing the most conspicuous instance. There was a time when South 
Staffordshire (with South Wales) produced nearly all the rails used in 
the world, and held a foremost place as regards production as well. 
Between 1796 and 1871 the. number of its blast furnaces increased from 
14 to 163. The latter year saw Staffordshire at her zenith. Her 
decline since then has been practically continuous: till, in June, ’95, the 
number of furnaces in blast stood at 19! True, we must deduct a 
certain something from these figures as they stand in their startling 
nakedness ; for, whereas the annual output per furnace was 6,720 tons 
in ’71, it was 14,360 tons in ’94; and a further allowance must be made 
for the supersession of iron by steel, which is also manufactured in this 
district. But even so, the nett fall is tremendous: the total output of 
iron in ’71 being 725,716 tons, whilst in ’94 it was only 315,924; and 
yet there is every reason why the South Staffordshire iron trade should 
continue to flourish, and that apart from the foreign market (whose 
demand is greater than in former years). The home market—especially 
that part of it which is comprised in the immediate neighbourhood-— 
still requires enormous quantities of iron and steel, and the district is 
particularly fortunate in the number of its allied trades. Mr. Daniel 
Jones has compiled a list of no less than seventy ; and he calls it only 
a list “of some of the allied trades”—all of them, from anchor and 
art-metal works to wire-rope and vice and anvil makers, extensive 
customers of the iron-founder. An unfortunate result of this piecemeal 
disintegration of the trade is that the districts, which are not at the 
moment affected, are apt to be blinded to the change, or to miss its 
significance ; while the complaints of those affected are treated as 
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merely an effect of local misfortunes, contingent on a slight geographical 
alteration of the industry. It is needful, therefore, to point out the 
general character of the debdcle. “ Debdcle” may be objected to as 
excessive, and my assertion that the trade “has gone” may be contro- 
verted as an exaggeration in view of the bulk to which the English 
output still attains. But the comparative examination of our manu- 
facture and that of other countries will prove that my words do not 
exceed the bounds of truthfulness and moderation. 


The Current Revival 


The recent expansion of trace is another pitfall for the unwary 
optimist: it prompts him to the belief that the late decline was only a 
temporary depression, which is already being put right. The point is 
worth consideration. Undoubtedly the revival of ’95 has beneficially 
affected the iron and steel, as well as other, industries, and that year’s 
returns show an improvement on’94. But the consolation to be derived 
therefrom is subject to heavy discount. In the first place, there is no 
sign that this revival will be of sufficient extent to bring us back to the 
level of 82 or even of ’89; while the plane from which it started was 
the lowest yet touched. Secondly, our competitors are feeling the 
expansion to a much greater extent than ourselves. And, thirdly, 
these spasmodic revivals are inevitably, and quickly, followed by a 
revulsion to bad times. The temporary brightness stimulates over- 
production; manufacturers put on their rose-coloured spectacles: and 
when they take them off, to rub their eyes and view the reality of 
things, they are lucky if they do not find their last state worse than 
their first. Signs of over-production are even now apparent. According 
to published returns of the make of pig-iron for the first half of ’95, the 
increase over the first half of ’94 is only from 3,708,270 to 3,721,870 tons 
—a mere trifle, and accounted for chiefly by Scotland’s enlarged output. 
Lancashire, West Cumberland, South Staffordshire, South and West 
Yorkshire, &c., showing actual and large decreases. There was also on 
the 30th of June, ’95, a net increase of 311,210 tons in the stocks of pig- 
iron on the record for the same date of ’94: which is a matter rather for 
alarm than for gratification. It contrasts ominously, too, with the 
reports in the trade journals from Germany—as that: ‘“ The current 
consumptive demands can be barely supplied”; or, “The blast 
furnaces are working at their full capacity on current contracts, and 
nothing has to be sent into store”—which have occurred with regularity 
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and frequency in recent months. But even in the midst of the genial 
influences we hear stories of damped furnaces and closed works which 
must disconcert such optimists as deign to hear them. Our daily 
papers have been sandwiching their pawans of joy over the cheerful 
Board of Trade Returns with such paragraphs as this :— 

The Barrow Steel Works, employing about 3,000 men, have been closed, owing to 
scarcity of orders, and to the unremunerative prices of what orders were forthcoming. 


The Duke of Devonshire recently reduced royalty rents, and a reduction was made 
in railway rates, but not sufficient to enable the concern to be worked at a profit. 


Or this :— 


The tinplate trade in this district [South Wales] is in a most deplorable state. 


Manufacturers are unable to carry on their works, and about 150 mills are 
idle. 


And these, remember, do not refer to South Staffordshire, but to 
what are held to be fairly flourishing districts! Taking the country 
generally, you find that of its 103 Bessemer converters, 43 were 
altogether unemployed during the first half of ’95; and it is estimated 
that not more than six were worked to full capacity.* The returns 
for the 1st November, ’95, show 347 furnaces in blast, and 334 out of 


it. If the number of furnaces damped down or dismantled of late 
had been included in the returns, the figures would read still worse. 
Which leads me to a consideration of iron and steel in Germany. 


Our Neighbour the German 


Few nations on the earth’s surface but are in some sort ironmakers 
(even the African savage has his forge), so that German professors with 
a turn for research can prove without difficulty that iron was produced 
and manufactured in Germany many centuries before it began to figure 
in the Kaiser’s Export Returns. Did not the mighty Siegfried, in those 
far-off days when Wotan ruled in Walhalla, forge his own invincible 
sword—in that very Rhineland, too, now blackening with furnace-reek 
and the waste of collieries? Yet, if we come down to Christian times, 
we shall find the Germans, in the opening period of the iron-trade’s 
developmént, a good century behind ourselves. True, they claim to 
have invented in 1500 the charcoal blast-furnace, which was not known 
to us till 1534; but that was long ere the birth of the modern industry ; 
and, as matter of fact, they did not erect their first coke blast-furnace 
until 1796, whereas England had begun to experiment with this 





* Iron and Coal Trades Review, 22nd November, ’95. 
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all-important invention one hundred and eighty-five years before then, 
and had been successfully working coke furnaces for seventy-four years 
ere the first was set going in Upper Silesia. But a history of iron in 
Germany is not possible in this place; so I shall content myself with 
cailing attention toa rather important fact which may be gleaned from 
the study of it:—that the Germans proved themselves slow to invent, but 
—having once addressed themselves in earnest to the work—extremely 
quick to profit by the inventions of other nations, particularly the 
English. This fact comes also to the front in the history of other 
German industries, and in due course we shall note its import. For 
the present, and as regards the iron and steel trades, let it be borne in 
mind in connexion with the rapid advance from insignificance achieved 
by the Germans in the middle years of the Nineteenth Century. Of 
late the pace has quickened marvellously. Dr. Wedding has collected 
statistics relating to Prussia between ’37 and ’79,* which in pig-iron show 
an advance from 90,500 tons in the former year to 1,639,676 tons in the 
latter ; of castings from 6,896 to 304,612 tons; and of malleable iron 
from 74,348 to 1,477,116 tons. Yet ’79, so far from being a culmination, 
is usually, and more properly, regarded as the beginning of an era in 
the manufacturing development of Germany! Speaking of foundry-pig, 
Herr C. Miiller points outt: that it was “The imposition of Protective 
Duties in Germany in ’79 that led to an important improvement of the 
position, both output and consumption increasing largely in Germany, 
while the imports from other countries were diminished.” 

Protection, however, was not the sole impelling force. About this 
time there were introduced those Dephosphorizing Processes which 
enabled the German to make use of the low-grade and cheap phos- 
phoric ores of the Moselle, Lorraine, and Luxembourg (up to this date 
useless for the production of Bessemer-pig), and relieved him of his 
dependence on the dearer ores of Bilbao and elsewhere, on which there 
were heavy carriage rates. The fields thus opened were large and were 
easy of access; and the introduction of the Basic Process had such 
a stimulating effect on the German steel manufacture that the total 
production rose from 489,000 tons in ’78 to 1,074,000 in’82. In another 
ten years even that output was more than doubled; in ’93 it was 
3,162,000 tons, and in ’94 it was 3,617,000. The following table states 
concisely the all-round triumph of recent years :— 








* Iron and Steel Institute Journal, ’80: ‘* The Iron Industry of Germany.” 
t Stahl und Eisen, vol. xv, pp. 140 to 146. 
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’92. | 93- 94. 











tons. | tons. | tons. 


Pig-iron_... oe +++ 3,529,000 - 4,641,000 | 4:937,000 | 


} 

| 

| 

Half-finished and Finished | | 
Iron and Steel ... +++| 3,496,000 5,064,000 | 5,131,000 | 5,387,000 | 5,825,000 


| 


Thus we cannot (as in our own case we can) name any year as a 
culmination of German prosperity. The historian of English iron tells 
a marvellous tale of progress; but he must perforce, having reached a 
highest point, proceed to a decline and fall. In Germany the history 
is still at the first chapter. Yet ’94 in Germany might very well serve 
the annalist for the starting-place of a new section. For it was in that 
year that for the first time exports exceeded imports: a statement true 
also of Belgium—a rival I may not here discuss. 


tons. tons. 
4,986,000 | 5,380,000 








Odious Comparisons 


Having considered amounts of production, let us complete our survey, 
and get the picture into perspective, by comparing amounts of trade. And, 
first, as between England and Germany :—In’9g1 we exported to Germany 
31,839 tons of manufactured iron and steel; but Germany (who, a few 
years before, depended very largely on ourselves for her own consump- 
tion) sent us 109,958. Under the general heading of iron, wrought and 
unwrought, the returns of our German exports exhibit a fall from 
374,234 ‘tons in ’90 to 293,511 in’94. It will be noted that these 
figures are largely in excess of those in the preceding batch. The 
reason is that by far the larger part of the exportation under this 
heading consists of pig. Now, though it is satisfactory (in its way) to 
know that we send large quantities of pig to Germany, that satisfaction 
is horribly discounted when we regard pig—as we must regard it—as 
really raw material for the use and profit of German manufacturers, 
In this connexion, too, it should be noted that the small increases 
which, from time to time, have taken place in the volume of our iron 
exports, and which have somewhat made against the general reduction, 
have been mainly in this very branch, so that the general figures are 
still worse in fact than they are on paper. Again, our exports to 
Germany of telegraphic wires and apparatus were valued at £72,709 in 
’90, but at £6,558 in ’94. And the figures of our imports from Germany 
for these five years are in inverse ratio. Of unenumerated iron manu- 
factures, Germany supplied us with 219,841 cwt. in ’90; and with 
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357,951 cwt. in ’94. Moreover, the value of German steel and iron 
goods exported to England in ’94 was 24,400,000 marks, or 3,700,000 
marks over ’93,—a sufficiently formidable increase for a single year! 
The comparative production of the two countries tells a similar tale. 
In ’92 their several ore-productions were about level at eleven millions 
and some odd tons; which represented a drop on England’s part of 
about seven millions of tons since the early Eighties, but a rise on 
Germany’s of nearly four millions. Yet the average number of tons 
worked per annum per man in Cleveland is nearly three times the 
German average. A comparison of the total production of pig for ’94 
with that of a decade earlier, gives these results :— 





"84. | "94. 





tons. | tons. 
England ihe “ 7,528,966* | 7,304,745 


Germany ks re 3,465,000 5,380,000 





The. popular idea with respect to our Colonial possessions is that 


they assist the prosperity of the Mother Country. As matter of fact, 
they furnish a most convenient outlet for German energy. Indeed, as 
regards iron and steel, they are, with England herself, the best customers 
the Germans have. At present the amount of their exports is not nearly 
so great as that of England’s ; but their export trade is growing, and 
England’s is declining. Especially in respect of India is the position 
serious :—as witnesses the table of exports from England and her chief 
rivals—Belgium, that is, and Germany—for the last twelve years.f It 
is, in truth, the wretchedest reading; for to study it is to find that, 
from supplying India with 98 per cent. of her iron (3,473,619 cwt.) 
and 95 per cent. of her steel (240,149 cwt.) in ’83—-4, in ’94-5 we had 
declined to 61 per cent. of her iron (1,956,721 cwt.) and 41 per cent. 
of her steel (369,753 cwt.): that our actual decline has been nearly 
100 per cent. in iron, against Belgium’s increase of 1,257 per cent., and 
Germany’s of nearly 700 per cent.! In steel we are only supplying 
about half as much again in the last year of the period as in the first ; 
but Belgium is sending forty times and Germany over fifty times as 
much. This amazing business is partly explained by the fact (vouched 





* This figure shows a drop of 11 per cent. on the preceding year, when the amount produced 
was greater by 961,258 tons. 
+ Jron and Coal Trades Review, 29th November, 95. 
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for by Mr. Jeremiah Lyon) that “the P. and O. Company charges 
15s. gd. per ton for carrying iron from London to Bombay,” and “ that 
it sends its steamers to load in Antwerp, and will bring iron from there 
to London, and thence to Bombay and Calcutta for 1os. per ton.” Yet 
the English Government subsidises the P. and O. Company to the tune 
of £1,000 a day! 

The amount of German iron and steel exported to Australia was 
24,000 tons in ’93; a year later it had risen to about 42,000. In painful 
contrast with this is the statement for England. Despite the recent 
development of West Australia, where we might naturally expect a rise 
even in English goods, the returns attest a fall from 19,861 tons in ’90 to 
6,958 tons in ’94. In the same period South Australia shows a shrinkage 
from 38,139 to 22,408 tons; Victoria, one from 108,171 to 46,898 tons ; 
New South Wales, one from 93,857 to 58,115 tons ; while in Queensland 
the drop is actually from 51,184 to 18,073 tons! Tasmania, too, has 
deserted in like wise; she took 5,916 tons in ’90 and only 1,345 in ’94. 
To go to another part of,the world, we find Canada taking (roughly) 
50 per cent. more of German goods and of English nearly 100 per cent. 
less in ’94 than she took in ’93. Thus, in our own industrial preserves 
the Germans are poaching the very game it cost us so much labour and 
money and blood to stock and rear. 

Beaten at home and in our home over-seas, it is not likely that 
we should be holding our ground in foreign countries. Nor are we: as 
one or two examples will suffice to prove. Russia is the most con- 
spicuous of all. In the first of these papers I referred to the tremendous 
fillip which the Russo-German Tariff Treaty of ’94 gave to the German 
export trade to Russia. In no branch of commerce is this expansion 
more in evidence than in iron and steel :-— 


Exports for the Six Months Ending June 30th. 





Angle iron 
Bar iron... 
Plates 


Ordinary iron goods ... 


Total 


95. 


double cwts. 
139,791 


438,450 
196,837 
66,943 


842,021 





double cwts. 
87,708 
297,554 
108,054 


49,442 


| 


542,758 


93. 


double cwts. 
61,671 
197,991 
84,315 
47,085 


391,062 
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As a rough contrast, here is a table showing England’s exports to 
Russia for the first eleven months of the same three years :— 





"95. . 93. 





tons. tons. 
Bar, angle, bolt, and rod ae weil 3513 2,414 


Railroad iron ... oe i saad 3,635 19,930 
Hoop, sheet and plate a we 7,955 55730 
Tin plate and sheet... aa A 19,589 27,803 











The Italians, also—’tis the same with them. Exported German iron 
has mounted by regular increments from 50,530 tons in ’90 to 83,850 in 
94 ; exported English iron, wrought and unwrought, has fluctuated, but 
attests a fall from 160,989 tons in ’90, the highest year, to 144,189 in 
‘94. And, having got thus far, I shall wind up this section with a table 
of five years’ aggregate exports and imports, in iron and steel :— 


Germany. 








tons. 
491,592 957,693 
331,503 1,160,488 
278,457 1,133,676 
286,631 1,213,048 
270,315 1,439,585 





England. 





Imports. Exports. 








tons. tons. 
31 5,674 | 2,706,260 


306, 506 2,289,023 
294,279 1,865,738 
276,524 1,897,758 
287,604 | 17355757 
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Thus, from taking near 50 per cent. more imports than ourselves in ’go, 
the Germans have gone on producing till their figures stand beneath our 
own ; while in exports they have climbed from about a third of our 
total in ’90 to a place not far short of that total in ’94. 


Belated Enqutries 


The proverb about locking the stable-door after the steed is stolen 
is certainly a c/iché; but in the present instance it has so close an 
application that ’tis irresistible. The old reports of the British Iron 
Trade Association leave the student with a general impression that, in 
so far as the British Iron and Steel Trades were concerned, everything 
was for the best in a best of all possible worlds. True, their statistics 
often told an unflattering tale to those that had brains to heed ; but the 
meaning of the said statistics scarce appears to have been apprehended. 
At any rate, the compilers of these tables, with the commentary thereon, 
are now and again responsible for sentences like this :—‘ The returns 
appear to show that our machine factories are doing quite as well as our 
Iron and Steel works proper in the way of holding their own against 
foreign competition.”* To bear in mind some figures I have given 
is to recognise that remarks of this character convict themselves of 
inappropriateness. There are who say that figures never lie; there 
are also who prefer the cynical division of “lies, damned lies, and 
statistics”: the truth being that the value of statistics (given their 
accuracy) depends upon (1) their completeness, and (2) the breadth of 
view with which they are handled. This latter quality entered into the 
mental processes of the Association report-writers somewhat late in the 
day. Not until ’94 did those who direct the Association’s affairs awake 
to the fact that something was wrong. A committee was appointed to 
investigate the question of foreign competition, and in April, ’95, a 
report was addressed to the Board of Management which, despite some 
creditable efforts to take a cheerful view of the situation, revealed the 
fact that England’s supremacy in iron and steel was a thing of the past. 
The publication of this report was followed by an enquiry sur place : 
a delegation of masters and tradesmen being sent to Germany and 
Belgium to investigate. It came home bearing its sheaves (of evil 
tidings) with it. It was as well that the investigation should be held ; 
but it would have profited infinitely more had it been held some ten 
or fifteen years before. Its report may be useful even now in checking 





* Report of British Iron Trade Association for 1890, p. 52. 
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us on our downward course; but it will be useful—-mainly useful, 
perhaps—as an object-lesson to the conductors of other industries (also 
threatened by the foreigner), who may perchance take heed in time, and 
lock their stables while there is still something inside them. 


German Advantages 


I do not purpose now to discuss the general causes of German 
success and English failure: but in the case of special causes affecting 
a particular trade it is as well to allude to them by the way. In the 
case of Iron and Steel such special causes are in operation. Chief 
among them is the lower cost of production. 

It must not, however, be inferred—as English people are far too 
ready to infer—that this means lower wages. That explanation has 
long been worn threadbare: it is an easy disposition of the question, 
and saves the manufacturer from the exercise of that searching of 
heart as to his own shortcomings, which is as precious in commerce 
as in morals; at the same time that it serves as a clinching argument 
against any application for better pay on the part of his servants. 
But it has the demerit of being founded on a great delusion and a lie. 
Thus, it was found by the delegates of British Iron that for loading- 
plates German mechanics are paid at the rate of a franc per ton, 
whereas the Middlesborough man gets only 54d. to 7d. An English- 
man employed at certain ironworks in Germany, who had once been at 
Darlington and Middlesborough, and was therefore fitted to compare, 
discoursed the delegates thus:—‘ Undoubtedly our men are better 
off than the men in England. We pay, generally speaking, higher 
wages. You have some few men who get higher wages than any men 
in our works ; but over the whole of the men we get higher wages than 
you pay. That is an absolute fact.” This is emphatic; but it is 
fortified by the observations of such Englishmen interested in the 
trade as have travelled the Continent in a note-taking spirit. Further, 
the official statistics of wages in Germany may be cited in confirmation. 
These show—not only that the German worker’s income averages very 
fairly with the English ditto’s, but—that the German’s wages are on 
a pretty steady upward grade: which explains the signs of a higher 
standard of living now noticeable among the German people. I am 
speaking more particularly of the manufacture of finished iron and 
steel; miners and workers in the pig-iron furnaces are not so well 
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paid, and it may be that their wages will not bear favourable com- 
parison with Englishmen’s for similar work. It is, nevertheless, 
a great mistake to suppose that the cheaper pig to which the Germans 
now have access, is inexpensive solely by reason of low wages. The 
better explanation is to be found in the increased productivity of the 
German furnaces. “Ten or twelve years ago,” says Herr Weinlig, 
“a daily turn-out of 60 to 70 tons of forge-pig or 50 tons of Spzegeleisen 
was considered large; but 150 to 170 tons of best quality forge-pig, 
100 to 120 tons of Spiegeleisen, &c., are now quite common.” * Here is 
a most excellent reason for the cheapening of German pig. Note the 
progressive productivity of the English furnaces, and the argument 
will be complete. In ’81 our annual output averaged 15,176 tons per 
furnace, giving an advantage over the Germans of 3,567 tons per 
furnace. By ’93 we, too, had advanced towards perfection; but only 
to the extent of 21,400"tons of annual output. This leaves us 
3,041 tons behind our rivals. And yet the English manufacturer goes 
on his fine, old crusted way and seeks to dissemble his stupor, and his 
narrow and dogged aloofness from improved methods, in the miserable 
excuse of “German cheap labour.” 

There are other reasons for German cheap production. They don’t 
waste their material in the prodigal fashion which obtains this side of 
the North Sea. When the British Iron delegates visited a certain plate 
mill, they found that the arrangements involved 15 per cent. less waste 
—“practically no waste” was one delegate’s description. He signi- 
ficantly added :—“ It would be absolutely impossible to produce sheets 
in such a quantity, and of such an appearance, with the appliances we 
have at our disposal.” Another commissioner remarked :—“ As a 
practical man I must admit that I never saw anything like it, and could 
not have believed it possible unless I had seen it with my own eyes.” 
This Practical Man admitted also that “there is a danger to the Midland 
District unless we can, by some means, increase our output, develop 
our machinery, and bring our sheets to greater perfection.” The 
Practical Man is right: there zs a considerable “danger.” He would 
have been justified in the use of a stronger word. Another cause of 
comparative cheapness of production is the lower railway rate which 
iron has to pay. Railway rates are a fluctuating quantity just now, 
both in this country and on the Continent ; but analyses show them to 





* Stahl und Eisen, vol. xv, p. 140. 
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be very much lower in Germany, as well as Belgium and Sweden, than 
they are in England. The figures are hopelessly complicated for 
purposes of comparison; but there is little danger of exaggeration 
in saying that on the Continent they do not pay for railway carriage 
more than half what is charged in England. It is worth noting that 
German railways are especially moderate in their rates to shipping 
ports. Account must also be taken of the Dephosphorizing inventions 
already referred to, which came into use early in the Eighties. Between 
78 and ’80 the Germans had to buy pig-ore at prices ranging from 22s. 
for common forge to 38s. 6d. for Bessemer ; but suitable ore for wrought 
iron or basic Bessemer steel now fetches from 15s. to 20s. per ton. 
Then, as regards the two export trades, the staunchest Free-Trader 
cannot afford to overlook the advantages of the German Protective 
System. English iron and steel, on entering Germany, are handicapped 
with a duty varying in amount, but reaching to over half-a-crown a 
hundredweight for tin plates. This makes it very difficult for us to 
compete with home-made metals. It likewise enables the German to 
raise his prices to his compatriots, and screw such a profit from them 
that he can afford a big reduction on his export prices, so that he cuts 
at his English rival in two directions. The duty makes our goods too 
dear to sell in Germany, at the same time that it makes German goods 
so cheap in the world-market that we are being undersold therein and 
ousted therefrom. The cheap export manufacture also enables the 
Germans to keep their works fully employed ; and this means a great 
saving in standing charges. Moreover, to pass from cheaper production 
and distribution, the method of conducting business in many English 
houses is as rigid as their own cast iron, which makes it difficult for the 
English patriot to keep patience with the English manufacturer. Here 
is an excerpt from the correspondence columns of a trade journal * :— 

S1rR,—Some time ago I had occasion to place an order for thin wrought-iron 
sheets. In answer to.my enquiry one firm wrote: “We regret the specification 
would not suit us” ; another, “‘ We regret it does not suit us to quote for black sheets 
at present” ; and other makers in the same strain. 


Last month I required some steel sheets, and received almost identical replies. 


My friends are now putting down a plant abroad for rolling their own—mean- 
while the sheets they require are 


MADE IN GERMANY. 
Brussels, December 9. 





* Ironmonger, 14th December, ’95. 
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In Review 


It is but too clear, then, that on all hands England’s industrial 
supremacy is tottering to its fall, and that this result is largely German 
work. But in no branch of our commerce is an approaching downfall so 
patent as in Iron and Steel. Our production of iron-ore is less than it 
was; and so is our make of pig-iron. Our manufactures of iron are 
dwindling ; and our manufactures of steel are not increasing in a com- 
pensating ratio. And so well have our rivals—Germany in particular— 
taken advantage of our discoveries and of our experiments, that it is not 
at all fantastical to picture England as the nursery of the Continental 
iron and steel trades. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that 
the Germans, though eager to take advantage of our discoveries, are 
keen on inventing for themselves. Nearly every large ironworks in 
Germany has a laboratory, with an expert chemist attached to it, 
almost as a matter of course. Need I add that it is otherwise in 
England. 

Many English furnaces are damped down ; many English works are 
idle, or almost idle, even in “good times,” while the foreigner, even 
through bad times, goes on increasing his output. English manufac- 
turers are found working often with scarce a bare margin of profit, often 
at a dead loss; while German firms are earning dividends which in some 
cases run from 25 to 30 per cent. Yet until the other day the English 
Iron Trade sealed its eyes to the damning facts with a cheerful perti- 
nacity which the ostrich of fable might have envied. Now that it is 
resolved to view the situation, it is filled with amazement and alarm. 
One Association delegate, after a visit to one of the German works, 
remarks, with emphasis: “I was astounded.” And a colleague con- 
cludes his observations with this pregnant and hopeful confession: “ We 
shall have to begin and learn again.” A fervent Amen to that ! must be 
the response of every well-wisher to England’s prosperity. To sit at the 
feet of those who learned their trade from us may be humiliating, but it 
is vitally necessary in the present posture of affairs. 





THE TRANSVAAL: STORY OF A CRIME 


ILL the Englishmen who have been concerned in recent trans- 

+ actions in the Transvaal are tried, till we know what they have 

done, and why, we can afford to suspend judgment on them. 

In the meantime there is enough for us to do in reflecting that whatever 

has happened has been the inevitable outcome of mismanagement at 

home, and that until our own errors have been corrected there will, 
and can, be no sure peace in South Africa. 

It is very seldom that we have the pleasure of seeing such an 
example of political justice as is being displayed before our eyes 
at present. Political justice is as just an expression as poetical, and, 
what is more, it is very much more certainly meted out in this world. 
The nation which allows a Mr. Gladstone to mismanage its affairs will 
have to pay for its mistake at no very distant date. But in cases of 
this kind it not uncommonly happens that the statesmen (so-called) 
actually engaged in blundering are not personally called upon to make 
good the consequences. It would add to the perfection with which 
justice is being administered upon us in South Africa if all those who 
are answerable for the cowardice and blindness of the early months of 
’81 were now bound to do the work of saving us from the effects of their 
own misconduct. But that is too much to ask, and is, perhaps, not 
even a very wise wish. If Mr. Gladstone were here in January, ’96, the 
probability that the infamy of January and February and of March, ’81, 
would be repeated is so much greater than the chance that it would 
be avoided, that we must be content to know him a simple onlooker 
in the retirement forced upon him by disgrace and defeat. 

Mr. Gladstone may, then, be left in the enjoyment of a sense 
of his own unfailing virtue. But it is not without a measure of 
ironical amusement, which even graver sentiments cannot wholly 
suppress, that we see certain of his colleagues of ’80 now engaged, as 
members of the Unionist Cabinet, in discussing the harvest of the 80 
Cabinet. Mr. Goschen was not then actually in cffice, but he was in 
practical co-operation with Mr. Gladstone. Lord Lansdowne was ina 
subordinate position, but one which, for all that, leaves him somewhat 
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smirched with the shame of capitulation to the Boers. The Duke ot 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain were actually in the Cabinet. More: 
the existing Colonial Secretary made himself the very strenuous 
advocate of a policy of which the consequences are that to-day we have 
been in visible peril of having to fight Europe for what we might have 
secured at no greater cost than a little firmness fifteen years ago. 
Nothing is now taking place which ought not to have been, and 
which (indeed) was not, actually foreseen, when, after bragging that they 
would support the authority of the Queen, Her Majesty’s Ministers ran 
away from the Boers. They said that they had decided to surrender 
before Sir George Colley was killed at Majuba; and Mr. Gladstone 
declared, in a burst of virtue directed at the Nonconformist Conscience, 
that it would be mean and cruel and wicked to fight ona point of 
military honour when Ministers had secretly made up their minds to 
yield before that honour was insulted. It was then pointed out that 
Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger and his fellow Boers would not be 
easily persuaded that the Government, whose troops they had just 
defeated, was solely persuaded to yield by motives of the purest virtue. 
They would—so we assured Mr. Gladstone—put his action down to 
fear, and would regulate their own accordingly. We see now who was 
right. The Boers have treated the Uitlanders as men who had nobody 
to speak for them but a Government which might be relied upon to yield 
to blows. If it had been possible to let the Transvaal severely alone ; 
if there had been no Englishmen there already; if it had been sure 
that others would not go—the policy of ’81 would, indeed, have been 
not less ignoble ; but it might have been safe. None of these conditions 
existed in ’81, or were likely to come into existence after. There were 
already Englishmen in the Transvaal, and it was foreseen that others 
would follow. It is a country of gold mines, and of coal, and of iron; 
and it was as sure as that day and night will continue to alternate that 
this wealth would not be left untapped, and that those to whom the work 
of drawing it out must fall would be Englishmen. Thercfore, it was idle 
to expect that we could wash our hands of the Boers. It was a calcula- 
tion natural to be made by every thinking man, that English emigrants 
would flow into the country ; that between them and the Boers there 
would be conflict: and that some day, by an inevitable process which 
no manceuvres of politicians could alter, any more than they could 
change the course of the tides, there would spring up a struggle of race. 


It was perhaps less obtrusively obvious, though it was still eminently 
Vol. XIV.—No. 81. K 
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probable, that foreign nations, in the course of their rivalry with us, 
would some day be tempted to use the Transvaal for purposes of attack, 
and in such a case the independence of the Transvaal might be fatal to 
our interests. Yet, though Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry had not done as 
much to facilitate the colonial enterprises of Germany in ’81 as it was 
destined to do later, this possibility was by no means hidden, even 
before the results of Lord Granville’s incompetence at the Foreign 
Office were as glaring as they became in some two or three years. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, careless of the future and intent only on 
stilling that-very inconvenient section of its followers whose leaders 
were Mr. Rylands, Mr. Rathbone, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, went 
steadily on—went on, too, with far more than the acquiescence of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and with the vigorous help of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The present Secretary of State for the Colonies must possess more 
humour (of the cynical order) than is given to most men above the rank 
of an adventurer, if he can recall with placidity his Birmingham speech 
on the 7th June of that year of disgrace. 

Let us look back for a moment at the facts. They are the best 
possible guides at the present crisis. We had taken the Transvaal 
Republic into the Queen’s dominions in ’77, with at least the 
acquiescence of the Boers. There was good reason why they should 
not at that moment fight for the independence of which they are so 
fond of talking, and for which they have fought and suffered like men. 
It is very unbecoming to Englishmen to speak evilly of the Boers, for 
our troops have fled before them ; our defeat has never been avenged ; 
and it is to our honour that our enemy should be not merely base. 
This the Boer is not; nor are we here concerned to maintain that he 
has not in his time suffered wrong at our hands. The provocation 
which set him trekking beyond the Vaal was not slight. It was inflicted 
on him by those Whigs who are always so passionately virtuous at the 
expense of others, and so careful of their own interests. We ourselves 
have had to wash our hands of them, and we cannot complain if the 
Boer was exasperated into trekking out into the wilderness to be 
beyond their reach. Trek he did in any case, and made himself a home 
among savages ; and it is not for the defeated of Isandula to belittle 
the heroism shown in the fight with Dingaan. But if justice requires 
that we should not deny the courage and the virtues of the Boer, it does 
not call upon us to sacrifice the Englishman to him. He is, no doubt, 
interesting as a revival in our own time of the “servant of the Lord 
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with the Bible and the Sword.” Yet, but for us he would have been 
swept out of being in floods of black savagery. In ’77 his Treasury was 
empty, and he had just been defeated by Secocoeni. We had but to 
stand aside, and leave a free hand to the Zulu King; and the Boer, 
although he would most assuredly have made a desperate fight, would 
no less certainly have been ruined, if he had not gone under altogether, 
We saved him from that destruction, and our reward was the revolt of 
December, ’80. Here, again, one may allow that the Boer had his case. 
Promises were made to him which were not kept, and the manners of 
English officers towards him were marked—it may be—by that arrogance 
of which he is not the only man to complain, and of which we are 
usually so profoundly unconscious. That was a reason for not going 
to extremities against the Boer, and also for not failing to keep the 
promises already made when the Queen’s authority had been re- 
asserted. We were assured in the Parliament which met so early in ’81 
that this authority was not to be set at naught. How that engagement 
was kept, with what became of the Queen’s authority in the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, makes up a story unparalleled in 
our history. 

This story—of bluster, of dishonest engagements, of mismanagement 
in the field, of surrender by the Cabinet to a handful of fanatics at 
home and of rebels abroad—is short enough. On the 16th December, 
’80, the Boers, being relieved of all fear of the Zulus by the destruction 
of Cetewayo’s army, proclaimed their independence at Heidelburg. 
The little handfuls of armed Englishmen scattered over the Transvaal 
were soon besieged. Winsloe was shut up near Potchefstroon, Sir 
Owen Lanyon at Pretoria, and Montague at Standerton. It would 
seem that our officers on the spot took it all with that coolness which 
adds a grace to victory, but in defeat is apt to look uncommonly like 
carelessness and want of ordinary prudence. They could not, 
apparently, make up their minds that it was serious. At. least 
Colonel Anstruther can hardly have thought so; or else he would 
not, being on the march through a country which he knew to be 
disturbed, and towards a place which he knew to be besieged, have 
allowed his men to leave their rifles in the wagons. The massacre— 
as it was, naturally but also a little unfairly, called—of the men of the 
94th was the result of a piece of management of a kind more common 
in our military history than the panegyrists of a British officer have of 
late been in the habit of allowing. 
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The history of the last twenty years or so in Africa is not the more 
agreeable reading for containing an extraordinarily full, and varied, tale 
of examples of the British officer’s deficiencies. It has been pretty 
generally agreed that he drills his men well, and that he fights hard ; 
but it has been alleged by many that he has not been apt to think it 
necessary to learn his business. To underrate his enemy, to take little 
care to get information, to be careless on the march, to keep a bad 
look-out, to rush forward without thinking—these and a few other 
errors arising from disinclination to exert his brains, have at all times 
been judged to be the defects which must be set off against his merits. 
“Valiant military cocked hat on a pole” is (if I am not mistaken) 
Mr. Carlyle’s definition of his ancestor in the Seven Years’ War; and 
reaily, when one remembers that we have been out-generaled by the 
Zulus and by the Boers, that we have been surprised on the march and 
in camp, that our own surprises have failed, and that time and again in 
twenty years we have committed the same elementary blunder of 
rushing in at the enemy’s strongest point with numbers hardly 
adequate to deal with him where he was weak: it cannot be said that 
the pole and the cocked hat have aitogether been replaced by the 
intelligent human being. When men have been shot, even though it 
be through their own errors, it seems ungracious to make charges 
which must needs be more or less variations on the formula “ it was 
your own fault.” Yet they led other men to death, and their example 
seems to be given in vain. If Sir G. Colley’s memory had been less 
tenderly dealt with—had we not forgiven him so much merely because 
“he died—we might not have seen Jameson and his companions rush 
from Mafeking to Vlakfontein without food, without sufficient cartridges, 
én stnall numbers, in reliance on chance, all in order to be overwhelmed 


: simply because the enemy did what a very little consideration would 


-have shown that he was practically certain to do. Others will be less 
ready to repeat the mistakes of the mere valiant Cocked Hat, if they 
find that he is not disproportionately praised for his mere valour. There 
is an old military story which may be profitably impressed on the mind 
-of all fighting men. In the wars of Italy there was once a set combat 
between equal numbers of Frenchmen and Spaniards. It ended ina 
«draw, and one of the Spanish gentlemen who took part in it, in giving 
this report to the Great Captain, said :—‘ We have shown ourselves 
as good as the French.” “Yes,” was the answer of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, “but I sent you for better."—Por mejores os envié. This 
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was not a very sympathetic answer, but it contained a great element 
of sense. When men are sent out to fight, they are sent to do better 
than the enemy ; and it is not enough to show that they were every bit 
as valiant. Now, the courage of our men has been too often the only 


consolation we have for their faijure. 

Defeat was by no mcans inevitable in our struggle with the Boers 
in 81. There was no necessity driving Sir G. Colley to advance from 
Newcastle with only one thousand men against an enemy of superior 
strength, whose shooting was well known. Even if he thought the 
garrisons in the Transvaal were in danger, it was better that they 
should fall alone than that a British column should be destroyed in an 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve them. Sir George knew that Sir Evelyn 
Wood was cn the way with more men; yet he made his disastrous 
attack on Laing’s Nek on the 28th January without waiting for these 
reinforcements. When experience ought to have shown him the 
unwisdom of taking his task too lightly, he still persisted in using 
an insufficient number of men. Sir Evelyn Wood joined him on the 
17th February, and it was not until nine days later that he made his 
attack on Majuba Hill, and gave battle with six hundred worn-out men 
to an enemy who certainly had it in his power to be greatly superior in 
numbers. Whether or not the Boers brought any great force against us 
at Majuba is a question which has little bearing on the merits of our 
management. They might have done so had they chosen so to do. To 
attempt a surprise where you cannot get within striking distance of your 
enemy, except with men tired by seven hours’ stiff climbing, and then 
on such conditions that he has time to bring down superior numbers in 
order to attack you, is neither good regular warfare nor good guerrillero 
fighting. Weare afraid there is much to be said of a painfully large 
part of our campaigning in South Africa during the last generation, 
and if one were in search of evidence that we have been spoilt by too 
much fighting with black men, one could find it there better than in 
most places. It is not good to get into the habit of regarding a battle 
as a transaction in which the other side, when it outnumbers you by 
ten to one, and is reasonably well armed, can always be beaten at 
trifling cost, unless you commit idiotic blunders. 

As for the transactions which followed, between the 26th February 
and the 6th March, when Sir Evelyn Wood made his first armistice with 
_ Joubert, the truth concerning them may perhaps be known when the 
memoirs of this generation are in course of publication—fifty years 
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hence, say. They were not war, and to say they were politics would 
be offensive to a distinguished officer, and would in any case require 
qualification. There was certainly about them a touch of Parliamentary 
politics, as the phrase was understood by the ’80 Ministry. But, be that 
as it may, the scene of the story shifts from the north-west point of 
Natal to Westminster. 

For calm and self-satisfied infamy the story has few equals.. The 
Queen’s Speech had promised that Her Majesty’s authority should be 
vindicated. Whatever concessions were to be made to the Boers were 
to follow their submission. This, be it observed, was said at the end of 
January, when it was perfectly well known that the Boers had pro- 
claimed themselves independent at Heidelberg on the 16th December. 
It was known, therefore, that fighting was inevitable unless either one 
party or the other yielded. Mr. Gladstone had no reason to believe 
that the Boers would yield, and there can consequently have been no 
disinclination in him at this date to incur “ blood-guiltiness.”. The news 
of Laing’s Nek followed immediately, and yet there were no orders 
given to Sir G. Colley to retire. On the 7th February there was some 
fighting on the Ingogo River, and still our General was not recalled. 
Then, three weeks after—an ample time in which to send orders—came 
Majuba Hill. On the top of that something went out at once, or at 
least we presume so, to Sir Evelyn Wood ; and very shortly afterwards 
orders were most undoubtedly sent which bore their fruit in the 
scandalous Convention of the 21st March. What had happened to 
change the Ministerial decision to vindicate the Queen’s authority ? 
It was not, so Ministers asserted, the repulse of Laing’s Nek, nor 
the fight on the Ingogo, nor the disaster at Majuba. It cannot have 
been the agitation among the Cape Colonists of Dutch descent ; for that 
was no secret when Parliament met. Neither can it have been the 
marked disposition of the Boers of the Orange Free State to take part 
with the Transvaal ; for that was no secret before the end of ’80. An 
explanation, if any other is needed beyond the constitution of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, is to be found in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech on the 
Address and in Mr. Rylands’s motion. These friends of oppressed 
nationalities and enemies of all war not conducted against England 
did not succeed at once. It took the Transvaal Independence Com- 
mittee and many signs of uneasiness in the ranks of the majority to 
bring that strange force, the conscience of a Gladstone Ministry, into 
full action. It seéms to have been thoroughly awakened in the | 
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days immediately following Majuba; and then at last it acted. On 
what principles it worked they only can undertake to state who 
understand the extremely complicated action and counter-action 
of the forces respectively called Mr. Gladstone’s goodness, Mr. 
Gladstone’s emotions, Mr. Gladstone’s need for a majority; the 
sentimental feelings of the lovers of peace at the price of disgrace to 
England; the Nonconformist Conscience; and the uneasiness of 
Members of Parliament who, encouraged by Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence 
in Opposition, had committed themselves by all sorts of promises to the 
fad-mongers among their constituents. It is all somewhat obscure when 
we look at the origin, and the working of the thing. But the result is 
quite intelligible. We yielded to the Boers in such a way that, whether 
Mr. Gladstone was right or wrong in his moral view, the country was 
certain to get neither the advantage of yielding in time, nor the benefit 
of fighting it through. Nor was the Ministry, in so far as anything 
beyond its immediate Parliamentary convenience was concerned, a 
whit better off. If it thought it wrong to coerce the Boers it should 
never have begun to fight. ’ That the gentlemen composing it were of 
this opinion when in Opposition, they had assured us in innumerable 
speeches. It is true that Mr. Chamberlain in his Birmingham speech 
confessed that, when his friends came into office, they were “ staggered ” 
by the evidence they found at the Colonial Office, going to show that 
the occupation of the Transvaal had not been a mere, unpardonable 
aggression on a free people. It may have been very creditable in them 
to yield to evidence; but then, it follows that they must have been 
talking in ignorance while in Opposition, which may surely be held to 
be little to their honour. Politicians who hold a set of opinions on 
grounds which they are led to think insufficient when they get into 
office, who revert to these same views when a section of their followers 
is manifestly getting restive, and who only act upon them when 
defeat has fallen upon their country’s arms, have really no ground to 
complain if the world puts down their action to fear, while they them- 
selves are only conscious of their magnanimity. We have noted of 
late the word magnanimous applied to the actions of the Ministry of ’81 
in unexpected quarters. But then, so many politicians who were working 
with Mr. Gladstone are now serving under Lord Salisbury, that the 
thoughtful publicists of the daily press feel called upon to be statesman- 
like in their language. Those of us who have no motive for not calling 
things by their right name are still free to say of the action of the 
Ministry in ’81, that it was either criminal or imbecile. Criminal it was 
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in one of two ways. Either the Cabinet acted against its convictions 
when it decided to coerce the Boers ; or it gave up a National interest 
for the sake of a party convenience when it made the Convention. In 
the first case it was guilty, on its own showing, of all the bloodshed. In 
the second it was not less blood-guilty, since it allowed fighting and did 
not secure the fruits of war. Moreover, it committed what was as bad 
as treason in everything but the technical sense of the word. If it 
merely drifted about, deciding to retain the Transvaal when it came 
into office because there was as yet no inconvenient cry against 
retention, then deciding to give it up when signs of revolt were seen in 
the ranks of its majority, it was imbecile and not much less guilty. 
The harm was done, and the blood was shed. It might have prevented 
both if it had pleased. But it did not. 

What view the Boers took of it all was notorious from the first. 
They said that England had been frightened, and they acted on the 
belief. They did not endure the Convention of March, ’81, for four 
years, but compelled Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry to tear it up, and replace 
it by another—more loosely worded—in ’84. All the guarantees for 
the Queen’s suzerainty which had been paraded as excuses for the 


earlier document were withdrawn from the second. Indeed, the very 
word “suzerainty” disappeared; and if the authority of the Crown 
requires a guarantee on paper, it must be sought in the unrepealed 
preamble of the first. 


Now, fifteen years later, we are reaping the harvest of these trans- 
actions of those ignoble months. Mr. Chamberlain has to find out 
whether, from the foundations supplied by a preamble and a stipulation 
that the Transvaal Republic shall not enter into negotiations with 
foreign Powers, he can reconstitute an effective supremacy for the Crown. 
For, in plain English, that is what has to be done. All the possibilities 
already visible in ’81 are accomplished facts to-day. English emigrants 
have continued to pour into the Cape. They have overflowed South 
Africa till the Orange Free States, and the Transvaal, are isled in 
English possessions. The process by which this has been done may 
have much in it not altogether pleasant to contemplate nor honourable 
to the sagacity of statesmen. The Chartered Company is, perhaps 
more than anything else, an outward and visible sign that the history 
of the East India Company has been written to very little purpose. 
But, whatever have come and gone, whatever mistakes have been made, 
and whatever inappropriate instruments have been used, the fact 
remains that we have overrun South Africa, including the Transvaal 
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Republic itself. The mines, which had attracted settlers before ’8o, 
have drawn vast numbers since, of whom the most are English. 
Towards these new-comers the Boers have taken exactly the kind 
of attitude which was to be expected. The Boer may be a simple- 
hearted and a pious farmer, but he can have no wish to sce his country 
once more reduced to the condition of bankrupt confusion it had fallen 
into in ’77; therefore he has been willing enough to allow his mines 
to be worked, for they are a source of revenue. But also he has no sort 
of inclination to see himself swamped by intruders. To allow the mines 
to be worked, and to tax the mining population freely, is an arrange- 
ment to which he is by no means adverse. It is one which he may 
be supposed to prefer without its being therefore necessary to credit 
him with a double allowance of Original Sin; but it is also one which 
he would never have endeavoured to carry out unless he were influenced 
by two very strong convictions. The first is his belief that, if the 
Englishman is allowed to obtain a share of control in the Government 
proportionate to his numbers, he will very soon turn the Transvaal 
into something very much more English, and very much less African- 
Dutch, than it now is. The seccnd is his belief that there is not behind 
the Englishman any Government which is capable of seeing that he 
is treated with reasonable fairness. 

There is more difficulty in deciding what are the fair usages to which 
the English settler in the Transvaal is entitled, and we ought to demand 
for him, than is commonly allowed. Indeed, before we can arrive at 
a clear answer on that point there is a preliminary question to be 
disposed of, and it is this :—What is the true relation of the Republic 
to the Queen’s Government? If it is an independent State, then there 
is no ground whatever upon which alien settlers can demand the 
franchise, and a share in the Administration. Alien settlers in an 
independent Transvaal are in exactly the same position as the Belgians 
and Italians settled in such large numbers in France. That is to say, 
they have a fair claim to be treated as the subjects of a friendly Power ; 
to be allowed to work in peace; and to be protected in their property 
and their lives. They have no shadow of a claim to insist on the 
franchise. The fact that they excel the native citizens in number does 
not alter their status one jot. Let us take a parallel case. Suppose 
that eight millions of Chinamen settled in California, and that they 
were to insist on a vote, and a proportionate representation in the 
Legislature. What answer would the White Americans return? Can 
we not judge of its import, and its terms, by considering the care 
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which has been taken to keep the Chinaman out? It may be harsh, 
unwise, selfish, anything you please, to refuse the privilege of naturalisa- 
tion ; but to do so is clearly within the right of a Sovereign State. It 
follows that if alien settlers endeavour to extort the concession by force 
of arms, they are rebels, though their grievances be never so genuine, 
and for the country of their original allegiance to help them is an act 
of war. By acknowledging that the Transvaal is independent, we 
deprive ourselves of any claim to intervene in the dispute; nor do we in 
the least improve our position when we say that the Republic is free to 
do everything a Sovereign State can do, except deal directly with other 
Powers than England without England’s consent. If that is our 
contention, and we mean to be limited by it, then we may plead and 
argue at Pretoria; but in the case that President Kruger refuses to 
concede, we must choose between yielding to him, and imposing our will 
on him by what is purely and simply a war of conquest. 

The plain answer is, that the Transvaal is not even technically 
an independent State, and that it is not, in fact, free to do anything 
it pleases except negotiate with foreign Powers. It is a part of the 
Queen’s dominions, in which we have a good right to insist that no 
Englishman shall be treated as an alien. The Ministers—adjectives 
all to Mr. Gladstone’s substantive—who, by our miserable folly, were 
allowed to govern Britain from ’80 to ’85,-did indeed, by a course of 
concessions designed to tide over immediate difficulties, call into being 
a condition of things which gives the Transvaal some plausible grounds 
for demanding to be treated as free. But, like so many other achieve- 
ments of Parliamentary politics, the same grounds are hopelessly at 
variance with facts. The Transvaal cannot be free in any other sense 
than this: that it can do whatever it is not prevented from doing by 
the interests of the British Empire. Conditions, internal and external 
alike, forbid its independence. With much pluck and many good 
qualities, the Boer population is net capable of providing a government. 
Its incapacity was demonstrated, in favourable circumstances before 
’77, by its failure to escape bankruptcy and collapse. Since ’81 it has 
had to deal with far more complicated conditions; and the result 
appears in the shape of civil war, only prevented from spreading by the 
intervention of an English Commissioner. A State which cannot keep 
order without the active help of a suzerain can be independent only in 
name, as the Republics of Andorra and San Marino, or the Principality 


of Monaco, may be. So long as it is quiet, and gives no trouble, it may 
last, and so long only. 
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The Transvaal has not abstained from giving trouble. President 
Kruger is a shrewd man ; but he has not been keen enough to keep out 
of the hands of adventurers belonging to nations which conceive them- 
selves engaged in a rivalry for Colonial Empire with ourselves. That 
he has been equally unable to resist the temptation of “ milking the 
mines” is a comparatively small matter. The danger arises from this : 
—that he, and those about him, show a dangerous tendency to believe 
that the lucrative process of milking cannot go on unless the Transvaal 
is countenanced outside the British Empire. In the meantime, England 
has closed round him, and it has come to this:—that she cannot allow 
a state subject to foreign influence to subsist in South Africa. The 
Transvaal Republic must make up its mind that it cannot be suffered to 
be a thorn in our flesh. To be sure, it is more to the point to say that 
we must take care not to allow the Boers to form a permanent alien body 
in this state. The difficulty (it is always wholesome for us to remember 
the fact) is of our own making. One resolute campaign in ’81, one 
deviation into statesmanship on the part of the Greatest Statesman, &c., 
would have saved us all that has followed. Had we beaten the Boers 
first—had we but taught the Boers, and the world at large, by a lesson 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding that we would not tolerate 
the existence of a contumacious Power in South Africa—we might well 
have allowed the Boer a large measure of self-government. But it 
should have been given him as a subject of the Queen, and on the 
distinct condition that all her other white subjects enjoyed the same 
right in the same district. In that way, and in that way alone, is it 
possible to reconcile the “ independence” of the Boer with the interests 
of the Empire. 

The task of the Unionist Cabinet, and notably of Mr. Chamberlain 
(such are the revenges of time!) is to bring the theory back from the 
false direction it was allowed to take by the ignoble surrender of ’81, 
and the scarce less disgraceful Convention of ’84, and to make it square 
with facts. The Transvaal must either take its place as a part of the 
British Empire, in which all British subjects are citizens by right of 
birth, or be understood at once to be hostile to us. If it prefer the first 
course an arrangement will easily be made. In case it chooses the 
alternative, then there is need for decisive action, not by any Chartered 
Company, nor on the part of adventurers acting upon impulse, but by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


Z. 
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ICHARDSON pulled up his horse, and looked back over the 

R trail where the crimson serape of his servant flamed amid the 

dusk of the mezquite. The hills in the west were carved into 

peaks, and were painted the most profound blue. Above them the sky 

was of that marvellous tone of green—like still, sun-shot water—which 
people denounce in pictures. 

José was muffled deep in his blanket, and his great toppling 
sombrero was drawn low over his brow. He shadowed his master 
along the dimming trail in the fashion of an assassin. A cold wind of 
the impending night swept over the wilderness of mezquite. 

“ Man,” said Richardson in lame Mexican as the servant drew near, 
“TI want eat! I want sleep! Understand—no? Quickly! Under- 
stand?” “Si, sefior,” said José, nodding. He stretched one arm out 
of his blanket and pointed a yellow finger into the gloom. “ Over 
there, small village. Si, sefior.” 

They rode forward again. Once the American’s horse shied and 
breathed quiveringly at something which he saw or imagined in the 
darkuess, and the rider drew a steady, patient rein, and leaned over to 
speak tenderly as if he were addressing a frightened woman. The sky 
had faded to white over the mountains and the plain was a vast, 
pointless ocean of black. 

Suddenly some low houses appeared squatting amid the bushes. 
The horsemen rode into a hollow until the houses rose against the 
sombre sundown sky, and then up a small hillock, causing these 
habitations to sink like boats in the sea of shadow. 

A beam of red firelight fell across the trail. Richardson sat 
sleepily on his horse while his servant quarrelled with somebody--a 
mere voice in the gloom—over the price of bed and board. The houses 
about him were for the most part like tombs in their whiteness and 
silence, but there were scudding black figures that seemed interested in 
his arrival. 

José came at last to the horses’ heads, and the American slid stiffly 
from his seat. He muttered a greeting, as with his spurred fect he 
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clicked into the adobe house that confronted him. The brown stolid 
face of a woman shone in the light of the fire. He seated himself on 
the earthen floor and blinked drowsily at the blaze. He was aware that 
the woman was clinking earthenware, and hieing here and everywhere 
in the manceuvres of the housewife. From a dark corner there came 
the sound of two or three snores twining together. 

The woman handed him a bowl of tortillas. She was a submissive 
creature, timid and large-eyed. She gazed at his enormous silver 
spurs, his large and impressive revolver, with the interest and admira- 
tion of the highly-privileged cat of the adage. When he ate, she 
scemed transfixed off there in the gloom, her white teeth shining. 

José entered, staggering under two Mexican saddles, large enough 
for building-sites. Richardson decided to smoke a cigarette, and then 
changed his mind. It would be much finer to go to sleep. His blanket 
hung over his left shoulder, furled into a long pipe of cloth, according to 
the Mexican fashion. By doffing his sombrero, unfastening his spurs and 
his revolver belt, he made himself ready for the slow, blissful twist into 
the blanket. Like a cautious man he lay close to the wall, and all his 
property was very near his hand. 

The mezquite brush burned long. José threw two gigantic wings of 
shadow as he flapped his blanket about him—first across his chest under 
his arms, and then around his neck and across his chest again—this 
time over his arms, with the end tossed on his right shoulder. A 
Mexican thus snugly enveloped can nevertheless free his fighting arm 
in a beautifully brisk way, merely shrugging his shoulder as he grabs 
for the weapon at his belt. (They always wear their serapes in this 
manner.) 

The firelight smothered the rays which, streaming from a moon as 
large as a drum-head, were struggling at the open door. Richardson 
heard from the plain the fine, rhythmical trample of the hoofs of 
hurried horses. He went to sleep wondering who rode so fast and so 
late. And in the deep silence the pale rays of the moon must have 
prevailed against the red spears of the fire until the room was slowly 
flooded to its middle with a rectangle of silver light. 

Richardson was awakened by the sound of a guitar. It was badly 
played—in this land of Mexico, from which the romance of the instru- 
ment ascends to us like a perfume. The guitar was groaning and 
whining like a badgered soul. A noise of scuffling feet accompanied 
the music. Sometimes laughter arose, and often the voices of men 
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saying bitter things to each other, but always the guitar cried on, the 
treble sounding as if some one were beating iron, and the bass humming 
like bees. “Damn it—they’re having a dance,” he muttered, fretfully. 
He heard two men quarrelling in short, sharp words, like pistol shots ; 
they were calling each other worse names than common people know in 
other countries. He wondered why the noise was so loud. Raising 
his head from his saddle pillow, he saw, with the help of the valiant 
moonbeams, a blanket hanging flat against the wall at the further 
end of the room. Being of opinion that it concealed a door, and 
remembering that Mexican drink made men very drunk, he pulled his 
revolver closer to him and prepared for sudden disaster. 

Richardson was dreaming of his far and beloved north. 

“ Well, I would kill him, then!” 

“No, you must not!” 

“Yes, I will kill him! Listen! I will ask this American beast for 
his beautiful pistol and spurs and money and saddle, and if he will not 
give them—you will see!” 

“But these Americans—they are a strange people. Look out, 
sefior.” 

Then twenty voices took part in the discussion. They rose in 
quavering shrillness, as from men badly drunk. Richardson felt the 
skin draw tight around his mouth, and his knee-joints turned to bread. 
He slowly came to a sitting posture, glaring at the motionless blanket 
at the far end of the room. This stiff and mechanical movement, 
accomplished entirely by the muscles of the wrist, must have looked 
like the rising of a corpse in the wan moonlight, which gave 
everything a-hue of the grave. 

My friend, take my advice and never be executed by a hangman 
who doesn’t talk the English language. It, or anything that resembles 
it, is the must difficult of deaths. The tumultuous emotions of 
Richardson’s terror destroyed that slow and careful process of thought 
by means of which he understood Mexican. Then he used his 
instinctive comprehension of the first and universal language, which 
is tone. Still, it is disheartening not to be able to understand the 
detail of threats against the blood of your body. 

Suddenly, the clamour of voices ceased. There was a silence— 
a silence of decision. The blanket was flung aside, and the red light 
of a torch flared into the room. It was held high by a fat, round- 
faced Mexican, whose little snake-like moustache was as black as his 
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eyes, and whose eyes were black as jet. He was insane with the wild 
rage of a man whose liquor is dully burning at his brain. Five or 
six of his fellows crowded after him. The guitar, which had been 
thrummed doggedly during the time of the high words, now suddenly 
stopped. They contemplated each other. Richardson sat very straight 
and still, his right hand lost in his blanket. The Mexicans jostled 
in the light of the torch, their eyes blinking and glittering. 

The fat one posed in the manner of a grandee. Presently his 
hand dropped to his belt, and from his lips there spun an epithet— 
a hideous word which often foreshadows knife-blows, a word peculiarly 
of Mexico, where people have to dig deep to find an insult that has 
not lost its savour. The American did not move. He was staring 
at the fat Mexican with a strange fixedness of gaze, not fearful, not 
dauntless, not anything that could be interpreted. He simply stared. 

The fat Mexican must have been disconcerted, for he continued to 
pose as a grandee, with more and more sublimity, until it would 
have been easy for him to have fallen over backward. His companions 
were swaying very drunkenly. They still blinked their little beady eyes 
at Richardson. Ah, well, sirs, here was a mystery! At the approach 
of their menacing company, why did not this American cry out and 
turn pale, or run, or pray them mercy? The animal merely sat still, 
and stared, and waited for them to begin. Well, evidently he was 
a great fighter! Or perhaps he was an idiot? Indeed, this was an 
embarrassing situation, for who was going forward to discover whether 
he was a great fighter or an idiot ? 

To Richardson, whose nerves were tingling and twitching like live 
wires, and whose heart jolted inside him, this pause was a long horror ; 
and for these men, who could so frighten him, there began to swell in him 
a fierce hatred—a hatred that made him long to be capable of fighting 
all of them, a hatred that made him capable of fighting all of them. A 
44-calibre revolver can make a hole large enough for little boys to shoot 
marbles through ; and there was a certain fat Mexican with a moustache 
like a snake who came extremely near to have eaten his last tomate 
merely because he frightened a man too much. 

José had slept the first part of the night in his fashion, his body 
hunched into a heap, his legs crooked, his head touching his knees. 
Shadows had obscured him from the sight of the invaders. At this 
point he arose, and began to prowl quakingly over toward Richardson, 
as if he meant to hide behind him. 
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Of a sudden the fat Mexican gave a howl of glee. José had come 
within the torch’s circle of light. With roars of singular ferocity the 
whole group of Mexicans pounced on the American’s servant. He 
shrank shuddering away from them, beseeching by every device of 
word and gesture. They pushed him this way and that. They beat 
him with their fists. They stung him with their curses. As he grovelled 
on his knees, the fat Mexican took him by the throat and said: “I am 
going to kill you!” And continually they turned their eyes to see if 
they were to succeed in causing the initial demonstration by the 
American. But he looked on impassively. Under the blanket his 
fingers were clinched, as iron, upon the handle of his revolver. 

Here suddenly two brilliant clashing chords from the guitar were 
heard, and a woman’s voice, full of laughter and confidence, cried from 
without: “Hello! hello! Where are you?” The lurching company of 
Mexicans instantly paused and looked at the ground. One said, as he 
stood with his legs wide apart in order to balance himself: “It is the 
girls. They have come!” He screamed in answer to the question of 
the woman: “Here!” And without waiting he started on a pilgrimage 
toward the blanket-covered door. One could now hear a number of 
female voices giggling and chattering. 

Two other Mexicans said: “ Yes, it is the girls! Yes!” They also 
started quietly away. Even the fat Mexican’s ferocity seemed to be 
affected. He looked uncertainly at the still immovable American. Two 
of his friends grasped him gaily: “Come, the girls are here! Come!” 
He cast another glower at Richardson. “But this » he began. 
Laughing, his comrades hustled him toward the door. On its threshold, 
and holding back the blanket with one hand, he turned his yellow face 
with a last challenging glare toward the American. José, bewailing his 
state in little sobs of utter despair and woe, crept to Richardson and 
huddled near his knee. Then the cries of the Mexicans meeting the 
girls were heard, and the guitar burst out in joyous humming. 

The moon clouded, and but a faint square of light fell through the 
open main door of the house. The coals of the fire were silent save for 
occasional sputters. Richardson did not change his position. He 
remained staring at the blanket which hid the strategic door in the 
far end. At his knees José was arguing, in a low, aggrieved tone, 
with the saints. Without, the Mexicans laughed and danced, and— 
it would appear from the sound—drank more. 

In the stillness and the night Richardson sat wondering if some 
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serpent-like Mexican were sliding towards him in the darkness, and if 
the first thing he knew of it would be the deadly sting of a knife. “Sssh,” 
he whispered, to José. He drew his revolver from under the blanket, and 
held it on his leg. The blanket over the door fascinated him. It wasa 
vague form, black and unmoving. Through the opening it shielded were 
to come, probably, menace, death. Sometimes he thought he saw it 
move. As grim white sheets, the black and silver of coffins, all the 
panoply of death, affect us, because of that which they hide, so this 
blanket, dangling before a hole in an adobe wall, was to Richardson 
a horrible emblem, and a horrible thing in itself. In his present mood 
he could not have been brought to touch it with his finger. 

The celebrating Mexicans occasionally howled in song. The 
guitarist played with speed and enthusiasm. Richardson longed to run. 
But in this mystic and threatening gloom his terror convinced him that 
a move on his part would be a signal for the pounce of death. José, 
crouching abjectly, mumbled now and again. Slowly, and ponderous 
as stars, the minutes went. 

Suddenly Richardson thrilled and started. His breath for a moment 
left him. In sleep his nerveless fingers had allowed his revolver to fall 
and clang upon the hard floor. He grabbed it up hastily, and his 
glance swept apprehensively over the room. A chill blue light of 
dawn was in the place. Every outline was slowly growing ; detail 
was following detail. The dread blanket did not move. The riotous 
company had gone or fallen silent. He felt the effect of this cold 
dawn in his blood. The candour of breaking day brought his nerve. 
He touched José. “Come,” he said. His servant lifted his lined 
yellow face, and comprehended. Richardson buckled on his spurs and 
strode up; José obediently lifted the two great saddles. Richardson: 
held two bridles and a blanket on his left arm; in his right hand he 
’ had his revolver. They sneaked toward the door. 

The man who said that spurs jingled was insane. Spurs have a 
mellow clash—clash—clash. Walking in spurs—notably Mexican spurs. 
-—you remind yourself vaguely of a telegraphic linesman. Richardson 
was inexpressibly shocked when he came to walk. He sounded to 
himself like a pair of cymbals. He would have known of this if he had 
reflected ; but then, he was escaping, not reflecting. He made a gesture 
of despair, and from under the two saddles José tried to make one 
of hopeless horror. Richardson stooped, and with shaking fingers 
unfastened the spurs. Taking them in his left hand, he picked up his 
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revolver, and they slunk on toward the door. On the threshold he 
looked back. In a corner he saw, watching him with large eyes, the 
Indian man and woman who had been his hosts. Throughout the 
night they had made no sign, and now they neither spoke nor moved. 
Yet Richardson thought he detected meek satisfaction at his departure. 

The street was still and deserted. In the eastern sky there wasa 
lemon-coloured patch. José had picketed the horses at the side of the 
house. As the two men came round the corner Richardson’s beast 
set up a whinny of welcome. The little horse had heard them coming. 
He stood facing them, his ears cocked forward, his eyes bright with 
welcome. _ 

Richardson made a frantic gesture, but the horse, in his happiness 
at the appearance of his friends, whinnied with enthusiasm. The 
American felt that he could have strangled his well-beloved steed. 
Upon the threshold of safety, he was being betrayed by his horse, his 
friend! He felt the same hate that he would have felt fora dragon. 
And yet, as he glanced wildly about him, he could see nothing 
stirring in the street, nothing at the doors of the tomb-like houses. 

José had his own saddle-girth and both bridles buckled in a 
moment. He curled the picket ropes with a few sweeps of his arm. 
The American’s fingers, however, were shaking so that he could 
hardly buckle the girth. His hands were in invisible mittens. He 
was wondering, calculating, hoping about his horse.. He knew the little 
animal’s willingness and courage under all circumstances up to this 
time ; but then—here it was different. Who could tell if some 
wretched instance of equine perversity was not about to develop? 
Maybe the little fellow would not feel iike smoking over the plain at 
express speed this morning, and so he would rebel, and kick, and be 
wicked. Maybe he would be without feeling of interest, and run 
listlessly. All riders who have had to hurry in the saddle know what 
it is to be on a horse who does not understand the dramatic situation. 
Riding a lame sheep is bliss to it. Richardson, fumbling furiously at 
the girth, thought of these things. 

Presently he had it fastened. He swung into the saddle, and as he 
did so his horse made a mad jump forward. The spurs of José scratched 
and tore the flanks of his great black beast, and side by side the two 
horses raced down the village street. The American heard his horse 
breathe a quivering sigh of excitement. Those four feet skimmed. 
They were as light as fairy puff balls. The houses glided past in a 
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moment, and the great, clear, silent plain appeared like a pale blue sea 
of mist and wet bushes. Above the mountains the colours of the 
sunlight were like the first tones, the opening chords of the mighty 
hymn of the morning. 

The American looked down at his horse. He felt in his heart the 
first thrill of confidence. The little animal, unurged and quite tranquil, 
moving his ears this way and that way with an air of interest in the 
scenery, was nevertheless bounding into the eye of the breaking day 
with the speed of a frightened antelope. Richardson, looking down, 
saw the long, fine reach of forelimb as steady as steel machinery. As 
the ground reeled past, the long, dried grasses hissed, and cactus plants 
were dull blurs. A wind whirled the horse’s mane over his rider’s 
bridle hand. 

José’s profile was lined against the pale sky. It was as that of a 
man who swims alone in an ocean. His eyes glinted like metal, 
fastened on some unknown point ahead of him, some mystic place of 
safety. Occasionally his mouth puckered in a little unheard cry ; and 
his legs, bended back, worked spasmodically as his spurred heels sliced 
his charger’s flanks. 

Richardson consulted the gloom in the west for signs of a hard- 
riding, yelling cavalcade. He knew that, whereas his friends the enemy 
had not attacked him when he had sat still and with apparent calmness 
confronted them, they would take furiously after him now that he 
had run from them—now that he had confessed himself the weaker. 
Their valour would grow like weeds in the spring, and upon discovering 
his escape they would ride forth dauntless warriors. Sometimes he was 
sure he saw them. Sometimes he was sure he heard them. Continually 
looking backward over his shoulder, he studied the purple expanses 
where the night was marching away. José rolled and shuddered in 
his saddle, persistently disturbing the stride of the black horse, fretting 
and worrying him until the white foam flew, and the great shoulders 
shone like satin from the sweat. 

At last, Richardson drew his horse carefully down to a walk. José 
wished to rush insanely on, but the American spoke to him sternly. 
As the two paced forward side by side, Richardson’s little horse thrust 
over his soft nose and enquired into the black’s condition. 

Riding with José was like riding with a corpse. His face resembled 
a cast in lead. Sometimes he swung forward and almost pitched frcm 
his seat. Richardson was too frightened himself to do anything but 
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hate this man for his fear. Finally, he issued a mandate which nearly 
caused José’s eyes to slide out of his head and fall to the ground, like 
two silver coins :—“ Ride behind me—about fifty paces.” 
” stuttered the servant. “Go,” cried the American, 
furiously. He glared at the other and laid his hand on his revolver. 
José looked at his master wildly. He made a piteous gesture. Then 
slowly he fell back, watching the hard face of the American for a sign 
of mercy. But Richardson had resolved in his rage that at any rate he 
was going to use the eyes and ears of extreme fear to detect the 
approach of danger; so he established his panic-stricken servant as 
a sort of outpost. 

As they proceeded, he was obliged to watch sharply to see that the 
servant did not slink forward and join him. When José made beseech- 
ing circles in the air with his arm, he replied by menacingly gripping his 
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revolver. José had a revolver, too; nevertheless it was very clear in 
his mind that the revolver was distinctly an American weapon. He 
had been educated in the Rio Grande country. 

Richardson lost the trail once. He was recalled to it by the loud 
sobs of his servant. 

Then at last José came clattering forward, gesticulating and wailing. 
The little horse sprang to the shoulder of the black. They were off. 

Richardson, again looking backward, could see a slanting flare of 
dust on the whitening plain. He thought that he could detect small 
moving figures in it. 

José’s moans and cries amounted to a university course in theology. 
They broke continually from his quivering lips. His spurs were as 
motors. They forced the black horse over the plain in great headlong 
leaps. But under Richardson there was a little insignificant rat-coloured 
beast who was running apparently with almost as much effort as it 
takes a bronze statue to stand still. The ground seemed merely 
something to be touched from time to time with hoofs that were as 
light as blown leaves. Occasionally Richardson lay back and pulled 
stoutly at his bridle to keep from abandoning his servant. José harried 
at his horse’s mouth, flopped about in the saddle, and made his two 
heels beat like flails. The black ran like a horse in despair. 


Crimson serapes in the distance resemble drops of blood on the great 
cloth of plain. Richardson began to dream of all possible chances. 
Although quite a humane man, he did not once think of his servant. 
José being a Mexican, it was natural that he should be killed in 
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Mexico; but for himself, a New Yorker ! He remembered all the 
tales of such races for life, and he thought them badly written. 

The great black horse was growing indifferent. The jabs of José’s 
spurs no longer caused him to bound forward in wild leaps of pain. 
José had at last succeeded in teaching him that spurring was to be 
expected, speed or no speed, and now he took the pain of it dully and 
stolidly, as an animal who finds that doing his best gains him no respite. 
José was turned into a raving maniac. He bellowed and screamed, 
working his arms and his heels like one in a fit. He resembled a man 
on a sinking ship, who appeals to the ship. Richardson, too, cried madly 
to the black horse. The spirit of the horse responded to these calls, 
and quivering and breathing heavily he made a great effort, a sort of 
a final rush, not for himself apparently, but because he understood 
that his life’s sacrifice, perhaps, had becn invoked by these two men 
who cried to him in the universal tongue. Richardson had no sense 
of appreciation at this time—he was too frightened; but often now 
he remembers a certain black horse. 

From the rear could be heard a yelling, and once a shot was fired— 
in the air, evidently. Richardson moaned as he looked back. He kept 
his hand on his revolver. He tried to imagine the brief tumult of his 
capture—the flurry of dust from the hoofs of horses pulled suddenly to 
their haunches, the shrill, biting curses of the men, the ring of the shots, 
his own last contortion. He wondered, too, if he could not somehow 
manage to pelt that fat Mexican, just to cure his abominable egotism. 

It was José, the terror-stricken, who at last discovered safety. 
Suddenly he gave a howl of delight and astonished his horse into a 
new burst of speed. They were on a little ridge at the time, and the 
American at the top of it saw his servant gallop down the slope and 
into the arms, so to speak, of a small column of horsemen in gray and 
silver clothes. In the dim light of the early morning they were as 
vague as shadows, but Richardson knew them at once for a detachment 
of Rurales, that crack cavalry corps of the Mexican army which polices 
the plain so zealously, being of themselves the law and the arm of it—a 
fierce and swift-moving body that. knows little of prevention but much 
of vengeance. They drew up suddenly, and the rows of great silver- 
trimmed sombreros bobbed in surprise. 

Richardson saw José throw himself from his horse and begin to 
jabber at the leader. When he arrived he found that his servant 
had already outlined the entire situation, and was then engaged in 
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describing him, Richardson, as an American sefior of vast wealth, who 
was the friend of almost every governmental potentate within two 
hundred miles. This seemed profoundly to impress the officer. He 
bowed gravely to Richardson and smiled significantly at his men, who 
unslung their carbines. 

The little ridge hid the pursuers from view, but the rapid thud of 
their horses’ feet could be heard. Occasionally they yelled and called 
to each other. Then at iast they swept over the brow of the hill, 
a wild mob of almost fifty drunken horsemen. When they discerned 
the pale-uniformed Rurales, they were sailing down the slope at top 
speed. 

If toboggans half way down a hill should suddenly make up their 
minds to turn round and go back, there would be an effect something 
like that produced by the drunken horsemen. Richardson saw the 
Rurales serenely swing their carbines forward, and, peculiar-minded 
person that he was, felt his heart leap into his throat at the prospective 
volley. But the officer rode forward alone. 

It appeared that the man who owned the best horse in this 
astonished company was the fat Mexican with the snaky moustache, 


and, in consequence, this gentleman was quite a distance in the van. 
He tried to pull up, wheel his horse, and scuttle back over the hill as 
some of his companions had done, but the officer called to him in 
a voice harsh with rage. “ !” howled the officer. ‘This sefior is 
my friend, the friend of my friends. Do you dare pursue him, ? 


” 
! 


onan ! ! 
all different, used by the officer. 

The fat Mexican simply grovelled on his horse’s neck. His face 
was green: it could be seen that he expected death. The officer 
stormed with magnificent intensity: “ ! ! !” Finally 
he sprang from his saddle, and, running to the fat Mexican’s side, 
yelled: “Go!” and kicked the horse in the belly with all his — 
might. The animal gave a mighty leap into the air, and the fat 
Mexican, with one wretched glance at the contemplative Rurales, aimed 
his steed for the top of the ridge. Richardson gulped again in 
expectation of a volley, for—it is said-—this is a favourite method 
for disposing of objectionable people. The fat, green Mexican also 
thought that he was to be killed on the run, from the miserable 
look he cast at the troops. Nevertheless, he was allowed to vanish 
in a cloud of yellow dust at the ridge-top. 





These dashes represent terrible names, 
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José was exultant, defiant, and, O! bristling with courage. The 
black horse was drooping sadly, his nose to the ground. Richardson’s 
little animal, with his ears bent forward, was staring at the horses 
of the Rurales as if in an intense study. Richardson longed for speech, 
but he could only bend forward and pat the shining, silken shoulders. 
The little horse turned his head and looked back gravely. 


STEPHEN CRANE, 
(Author of The Red Badge of Courage.) 


SORROW AND SONG 


HE waves climb up to the cliff and the cliff repels them, 
So the waves sing of their long desire for the land ; 
The winds ask their way of the Night, but she never tells them, 
And the winds complain of a sorrow they cannot understand. 


The conquered nations of the earth who have lost their birth-right 
Sing of the years long ago when their rulers were kings ; 

All the proud valour that rises to set all things on earth right 
Sinks in a sob of sorrow and, sobbing, sings. 


Work for the kings who conquer! The triumph, the glory, 
The wages of victory are but new battles to be fought ! 

But those who adventure and lose must sing their story 
In the voice of winds and waves whose endeavour is nought. 


The music of the spheres in the void’s unanswering blindness 
Is of love shed forth in light and lost in space : 
All songs are the children of love and a loved one’s unkindncss, 
Sad as the rain that implores in a desolate place. 
E. NORTH. 





FANCY AND FIGURE SKATING 


OUGHLY speaking, the term “fancy and figure skating” may be 
divided into three distinct branches :— 


1» Continuous Movements and Two-foot Figures. 
2. Combined Figure Skating. 
3. Hand-in-Hand Skating. 


The order of merit, as far as difficulty is concerned, is the order in 
which ‘I have here placed them, continuous movements being much 
harder to master than figure skating, whilst hand-in-hand skating is, 
again, much easier than figure skating: so easy, indeed, that some of 
the least difficult movements may be attempted by skaters having but a 
very elementary knowledge of the various “edges” and “turns,” pro- 


vided always that the person with whom they are skating is a master of 
hand-in-hand. 


Taking, then, these three branches of skating, we find that “Con- 
tinuous Movements” imply the power of remaining for a considerable 
time upon one leg, whilst performing an infinite variety of turns, 
cross-cuts, loops, &c., the continuing power being obtained partly from 
the swing of the body and partly from the swing of the unemployed 
leg, and also from a constant change of edge—the unemployed leg 
being kept off the ice the whole time. That these movements result 
in forming very effective and almost geometrical patterns any one can 
see for himself, either from books and diagrams, or by watching an 
expert on clear ice out of doors. Artificial ice, in covered rinks, being 
more opaque, does not lend itself so readily to the reproduction of 
patterns, and there being, therefore, no outward and visible result of the 
skater’s exertions, the effect left upon the spectator’s mind is somewhat 
analogous to that which is produced by the excited antics and gestures 
of an open-air orator inaudible but seen from afar off. There can be no 
question that these acrobatic feats (for they amount to that, though I 
use the expression in no opprobrious sense) are expressions of the highest 
balancing skill. None, in fact, but those who have mastered them have 
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mastered the greatest difficulties at present known to skaters. And if, 
as is sometimes the case, they are more interesting to those who practise 
them than to those who witness them, this is due in great measure rather 
to the somewhat constrained attitudes in which many of them have to be 
executed than to any want of appreciation, or to any backwardness in 
admiration of the difficulties which have been, and are being, overcome. 
Having acknowledged the supremacy and dexterity of “ Continuous 
Movements,” I come to “Combined Figure Skating,” in dealing with 
which I am speaking solely of the English mode. One of the most 
remarkable things about it is the fact that the English are the only 
skaters who have ever attempted to reduce to a system of nomenclature 


the several “turns” and “ edges,” in such a manner as to enable them 
to be recognised and skated in perfect combination when “called” by 
any one of a given set of skaters. The figures are so arranged that 
they all begin and end at a fixed centre, and the usual number of 
skaters taking part in any one figure ranges from two and four to, say, 
six and eight. The skater who decides which figure shall be skated is 
said to be the one who “calls” the various movements which go to 


make up the figure; and he leads off with his partner, the remainder 
following two by two, all executing precisely similar movements, and 
leaving and returning to the centre as directed by the “caller.” A later 
development is known as “ Simultaneous” figure skating. In this, the 
skaters, up to almost any number, leave and return to the centre not 
two by two but at the same time. It is not generally so interesting or 
so popular as the older method, and is more commonly adopted when 
the skaters happen to be an odd instcad of an even number. Still, it 
is easier than the older method, and is, on that account, of some 
convenience when skaters of unequal attainments wish to take part in 
a figure together. Every conceivable form of turn and of curve, I 
may add, is brought in, to give variety to these figures, and for divers 
reasons they have gained a popularity amongst English skaters which 
they most assuredly deserve. 

I now come to my third—the easiest, though to my mind not by 
any means the least interesting—division of Fancy and Figure Skating, 
viz., “ Hand-in-Hand Skating,” or, as it is termed in books, “ United 
Figure Skating.” Save for a useful variety adopted of late from that 
most excellent school of skating, the Austrian, this form is wholly 
English in its origin. It consists in skating every kind of movement, 
such as Threes, Q’s, Rocking-turns, Brackets, Mohawks, sometimes on 
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small, but mostly on large, curves, the skaters joining hands, cither one 
er both, and seldom letting go. Some figures can, and have been 
skated, by two, three, four, five, and even more skaters joined together ; 
but the best number is two, because many of them depend for their 
effect upon the length of curve and the pace at which they are skated, 
and with more than two skaters there is almost always (as I scarce 
need say) a drag upon the pace. 

The chief distinctions, then, between Combined Figure. and Hand- 
in-Hand Skating are:—(1) Two or more skaters join hands ; and (2) 
For the purpose of these figures the centre described above is no 
longer a matter of importance: the skaters, having agreed upon their 
figure, skate in any direction about the ice to which their stroke 
or their fancy takes them. - To use a graphic Americanism: they 
no longer skate to “ place” but “ in field.” 

It is, of course, possible to skate hand-in-hand figures to a centre. 
This, however, is a form which has not yet been sufficiently developed 
to entitle it to more than a passing notice: though in process of time 
it will undoubtedly become an interesting and attractive mode of 
skating hand-in-hand figures. I should also state that Hand-in-Hand 
Skating is now receiving some attention amongst Austrian skaters, and 
that what is termed “continuous combined figure skating” is by no 
means unknown in America. 

Of the three branches to which I have referred, the first is that 
which is chiefly preferred by all the foreign schools, though it by 
no means exhausts their list of accomplishments, whilst the second 
and third are those in which the English school delights. And if we 
look for a moment at the widely differing conditions under which these 
several schools obtain their practice, we shall easily understand the 
reason why. The rigours of the American climate make it a matter of 
difficulty to practise elsewhere than in covered rinks; and it is easy to 
understand that, being obliged to skate in a limited space and often 
amongst a considerable crowd, the Americans should have acquired 
and kept up the trick of short curves and rapid turns for which they 
are famous. On the other hand, we English, being better favoured as 
regards climate, are often able to practise upon very large fields of ice; 
and, skating with greater freedom, we have gradually developed an 
altogether different system. 

Mr. Monier Williams, in a chapter on English Skating, written 
expressly for Mr. Meagher’s Fancy and Figure Skating, says there 
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are practically only two schools of skating, the “ British” and the “ Non- 
British.” This is no doubt correct: because, though there may be some 
slight differences between the American and Canadian, the Austrian, 
Norwegian, and Swedish schools, yet, as they all follow the American 
and Canadian teaching there is not much to choose between them, and 
they are all distinguished by that pendulum swing of the leg we 
call the “ unemployed.” Here, again, the English school is the only 
one which prescribes for candidates for admission to its Club the exact 
position of body and arms and legs in all the movements which they 
may be called upon to execute to the satisfaction of the judges. I 
shall presently show why this prescription is reasonable; but in the 
meantime I would point out that in all other countries, without 
exception, skaters are left entirely to their own devices with regard to 
position, in the simplest as in the most complex designs known to man, 
and that any attempt to define the position of the head, arms, or that 
(in England) much maligned member, the unemployed leg, has never 
even been thought of. The reason of this, as I have already noted, 


is that foreign skaters have never attempted to reduce their skating 


to a system, but have rather chosen to gyrate in single blessedness 
than to go in anything like uniformity or combination one with 
another: so that it is a matter of absolute indifference to them what 
becomes of the heads, bodies, arms, or unemployed legs of their 
brothers and sisters in the craft. We are differently minded, as 
I have said ; and in this way we get a very broad distinction between 
the English and the other schools. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the point because the establish- 
ment of covered rinks tends rather to accentuate the difference between 
the two systems; to break up the lovers of this fine exercise into 
separate camps; and to render the discussion of first principles with 
regard to position a matter to be avoided rather than encouraged. 
Also, it has the disadvantage of completely mystifying aspirants to 
fame, who in their early stages naturally cannot understand why they 
should receive a variety of conflicting counsels from apparently well- 
meaning persons of all sorts and conditions. 

Mr. Monier Williams gives a choice of reasons for the upright 
position adopted by the English school. Practically they amount to a 
desire for “uniformity” and “good form.” But I am surprised that he 
makes no mention of that which, to me, has always seemed to be the 
principal reason for this particular style of skating: especially as I 
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believe it to be the real origin of the Englishman’s desire for correctness 
of position and uprightness of carriage in the combined figure skating 
which has hitherto been his chief care. I pointed out just now that in 
combined figure skating the fixed centre has constantly to be passed 
and re-passed: a necessity which brings the skaters into such close 
proximity that it would be highly dangerous, if not practically impos- 
sible, to skate a set of figures without imminent risk to the limbs of 
everybody concerned, if every skater were allowed to swing his leg at 
his own sweet will, in the manner affected by American and other 
cousins. And what applies to combined figure skating applies as 
much, if not more, to hand-in-hand skating ; for in this case also, when 
skaters are so close to each other, a careless or an unnecessary swinging 
of the leg becomes a matter of considerable danger. 

I have a very strong impression that, when the obvious danger of 
being transfixed by your partner’s or your neighbour's blade first came 
to be recognised, attention was soon drawn to the necessity of 
upright skating, with the unemployed at rest and as close as possible 
behind the leg in use. From this desire to keep out of danger there 
naturally arose a certain amount of uniformity: till in the later 
text-books you have the idea, always under the plea of a desire for 
“uniformity and good form,” worked up and instilled with a kind of 
religious fervour, worshipped as a kind of fetish, and taught as a 
panacea for the guidance of all skaters upon all possible occasions. 
Nay, to such an extent is its worship carried that it is matter of 
common talk amongst figure skaters, that the practice of short Canadian 
curve;, or of continuous figures, irreverently termed “kickers,” is to be 
avoided at any and every cost, lest the good form one may have 
acquired be in any sort impaired. There can be no greater fallacy 
than this. For all practice is strengthening and improving: and, 
provided always that the English figure system is not neglected, the 
conquest of every other system in existence can do nothing but good. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has this idea taken deeper root than amongst 
a certain school of English skaters at St. Moritz. Here not only is the 
long curve, both before and after the turn, extremely prized ; but 
rumour has it that aspirants for honours must skate almost exactly 
to scale: that is to say, so many feet on an edge before and after the 
turn, with the unemployed leg almost glued to the employed, and on 
curves of a somewhat inordinate length: if they wish to obtain “a pass 
examination” certificate. Now I yield to none in the pleasure which I 
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experience in watching English figures really well skated ; and I think 
it would be difficult to over-estimate the services rendered to English 
figure skaters by those brilliant pioneers to whom we are chiefly 
indebted, or to say too much in praise of that most excellent work on 
skating (perhaps the best of its kind) by Messrs. Witham and 
Vandervell, in which their views are embodied. But, at the same time, 
with the increased facilities which we now seem likely to be able to 
command for more regular practice—partly through occasional trips 
to St. Moritz, and other places, and partly through the establishment 
of covered rinks—the time has, I think, arrived to ask ourselves if we 
are not overdoing this question of position? if our insistence upon 
straightness of limb at all costs is not tending in the direction of 
destroying all individuality, and of unconsciously converting our skaters 
into stiff and—as it seems to me—ungainly skating machines ? 

Undoubtedly we have in our English school some very fine, bold 
skaters whose pace, power, and accuracy command general admiration 
But, taking the general run, it is hard to escape the conviction that 
a colourable pretence is being given to those who would have us 
believe that we are sacrificing ease and grace to a system which, 
however useful for our own purposes, is certainly not the only one 
by which perfection may be achieved. The question is: Is this a fair 
criticism of the English method? And if it is, Is the English method 
capable of modification? and in what manner ? 

Thus far I have dealt with the English system only. But if there is 
a tendency on our side unduly to develop the upright position, it cannot 
be said that the skaters of foreign schools are at all behindhand in the 
encouragement of what seems to us to be an excessive swing of a leg 
it were folly to call the “unemployed.” Is there, however, nothing to 
be said for their side of the argument? Surely there is; for at the 
' particular kind of skating on which Englishmen most pride themselves 
—namely, holding long edges at a great pace and making any kind of 
turn, and again holding the edge well after the turn—the non-British 
schools have many fine performers—(performers equal, if not superior, 
to any we can boast)—to say nothing of their immense superiority 
at all continuous figures. But alas! their example is held to be bad 
form, and it profits us nothing. It is a case of the bent knee, and 
we'll none of it. 

Mr. Meagher, of champion fame, in a somewhat bald paragraph in 
his recently published work, states his preference for the bent knee 
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without giving any other reason for doing so than custom and certain 
deductions he makes from Mr. Monier Williams’s concluding paragraph, 
to which I shall presently refer. But Mr. Meagher would, I think, 
be the first to admit that he has experienced a new sensation and 
derived some advantage from studying English hand-in-hand skating 
with English skaters ; as I think he weuld be the first to admit the 
danger which arises in such figures from the unnecessary or the careless 
swinging of the unemployed. Be that as it may, no one who has seen 
any of his special performances can doubt that there is much to be said 
for his own style; for, putting on one side his marvellous agility in 
the most difficult continuous figures, it is truly wonderful to watch 
the power, the ease, and the grace with which he holds the longest 
and keenest of edges, and makes the most masterly turns, with the 
unemployed at all sorts of angles from his body. And, to take stars of 
lesser magnitude, is there not something to be said for those who, 
whilst their action is made a little stagy and exaggerated by excessive 
leg-swinging, are yet able to hold long curves, to make good turns, 
and to perform with ease a choice of figures which are not ineffective, 
even though they are accompanied by a somewhat exaggerated dancing 
motion ? : 

Mr. Monier Williams's concluding paragraph, from which Mr. 
Meagher takes comfort for his preference for bent knees, runs as 
follows :—“It is probably true that the extreme of either style is 
incorrect. Mr. Meagher has shown us that the most difficult move- 
ments, requiring an extraordinary amount of skill and sustained power, 
can be executed with grace as well as facility in the non-British style. 
Equally true is it that the extreme British style may lend stiffness and 
occasion-a sort of poker-like elegance which is the reverse of graceful.” 
In this ‘paragraph lies, 1 think, the gist of the whole question ; and if 
it “is probably true that the extreme of either style is incorrect,” will it 
not be difficult, unless both systems are modified, to draw a line and say 
where one shall begin and the other.end? My own belief is that there 
ig a great deal to be said for both parties to the dispute, and that as a 
general. rule, taking Fancy and Figure Skating as a whole, there are 
some things which can be done better—which, it may be, can only be 
done .at all—with a bent knee, whilst there are others which should 
unquestionably be done with the body and legs in as upright an attitude 
as possible. If I am right in this contention, and if, as I also believe, 
the art of: skating is still in its infancy, it is surely unnecessary to 
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pretend that there is one way, and one only, of skating in “ proper 
form,” or to adopt a tone of superiority or finality on behalf of either 
one school or the other with regard to what is, after all, a still vexed 
question. 

I also believe that the two systems, as they come to be better under- 
stood, will tend to approach more nearly the one to the other: that the 
English combined figures will in time become more popular abroad, just 
as the Canadian short curves and continuous figures are becoming more 
popular with us. Mr. Maxwell Witham, in a rather plaintive paper 
on skating in a recent number of The Badminton Review, gives it 
as his opinion that, if the chief part of English skating is to be done 
in covered rinks, continuous figures and hand-in-hand scuds will 
probably largely develop, whilst on the other hand English figure 
skating will necessarily detcriorate. With the first part of his statement 
I entirely agree ; and I think that, had he witnessed the great improve- 
ment skaters of both sexes have effected in themselves in the course 
of the last twelve months—and that on the best approved English 
methods—he would have seen reason to modify the latter part of his 
prognostication, and would incline to a less gloomy view of indoor 
skating. English figure skating rests upon too solid a basis to be 
lightly put aside for any new fashion; but I incline to believe that 
the English skater of the future will not be content to seek for fame 
in any one branch of the art, and that—(even as a golfer would not be 
held of much account, however good he might be from the tee and 
through the green with his play clubs, uniess he were at the same time 
pretty accurate in a curly approach with the iron, and more often than 
not inspired on the putting green)—so will he not be content merely 
to excel in the long curves and the masterly turns which Englishmen 
love unless he also achieve a certain proficiency in many of the curlier 
Canadian movements: and therewithal, it may be, the possibility of 
going to sleep upon (say) continuous back eights ! 

If I am asked the medium by which I expect to see this rapproche- 
ment brought about, I do not hesitate to answer: The blade of the skate. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the nine-tenths of foreign skaters skate 
on a blade somewhat high at the heel, and having a radius of some- 
thing between five and six feet, whilst nine-tenths among Englishmen, 
on the other hand, have been accustomed to skate on a blade somewhat 
low at the heel, and having a radius of something between seven and 
eight feet. .I am inclined to think that, whilst foreign skaters will have 
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to come down to some extent from their high heel, if they wish to 
compete at English figure skating, Englishmen, on the other hand, will 
have to get up on a skate the blade of which has a radius more highly 
curved than that to which they have been accustomed. My reason 
for thinking so is, that after a little practice the English figures can 
be skated on a blade with a radius of about six feet quite as easily 
as on the less highly curved skate, and that on this skate a less rigid 
appearance is given to the skater ; while there is, of course, no question 
whatever that the more highly curved blade is far more suitable for 
the short curves, the more rapid turns, and the continuous movements 
of the Canadian and other foreign schools. 

And if I may venture to give some words of advice to novices, 
I would say: Do not be deterred from learning to skate by apparent 
difficulty ; for, until you come to balancing feats on one foot, it is really 
very much easier than it looks, and with the modern method of instruc- 
tion it is very much more easily acquired than it used to be. If I were 
a novice, knowing what I know now, I should be inclined to start on 
an ordinary English Club skate, of a right angle pattern, on which I 
should endeavour, as far as possible, to acquire the English system of 
figure skating. I should also try to master as many hand-in-hand 
figures as I could. Then I should take to myself a skate of about a 
six-feet radius, probably of the Jackson-Haynes pattern, but not too 
high at the heel, on which I should again study for a time the English 
combined figures and curves. To get used to this change need not 
take very long—probably a few days or weeks at mest; and, having 
done so, I should turn my attention to the conquest of every variety of 
Canadian movement on Canadian principles. My reasons for adopting 
this course would be: (1) that I should acquire a better idea of English 
figures, at the same time that I should more easily practise them, upon 
a rather flatter skate of the English pattern ; and (2) that the English 
method is far more difficult to acquire after the Canadian than is the 
Canadian after the English. 

But how if any ot my readers are persuaded to devote themselves 
exclusively to Canadian figures, including waltzes and the like? Then 
let them take unto themselves at once the more highly-curved skate 
with a blade of a six-feet radius or less: remembering always, that if 
they do so, while they will probably enjoy themselves in a covered 
rink, they will find themselves utterly at sea when they come to skate 
on large areas of open ice ; and that while other skaters (possibly less 
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gifted than themselves) who have learned both systems, are enjoying 
themselves in figures and on long curves skated at a great pace, they 
will be wondering why it is that skating out of doors gives them so 
little fun. If it be urged in reply that English winters are uncertain, 
and that anything like a long frost is hardly worth taking into account, 
my answer is: that such winters do come sometimes—that such winters, 
in fact, have come very frequently during the last five-and-twenty or 
thirty years; and that, although my readers may not think so at the 
time, when such winters come they will be amply repaid for all the 
weary practice which they may have had to undergo. And they should 
also remember that a very few months of practice under cover will 
teach them all, and more than all, that has been accomplished by 
skaters of experience during perhaps ten or twenty years of out-of- 
door skating on English winter waters. 

It was not my intention, nor would it be possible within the limits 
of an article like this, to say anything as to the manner in which Fancy 
or Figure Skating may be acquired, or to do more than to give a rough, 
imperfect outline of a subject on which much has been said in books, 
and on which there is certainly a great deal yet to say. I am conscious, 
too, that the opinions here expressed, some of them for the first time, 
cannot go forth with that weight and that authority to which they 
would be entitled had they been put forward by one more accomplished 
in all the branches of skating which I have had under review. Yet I 
am not without hopes that, should they have no other effect, they may 
at least have that of making clearer what to many is often a matter of 
curious misapprehension: I mean, the main reasons for the great diver- 
gence of method which has hitherto characterised the British and the 
non-British schools. 

ALGERNON GROSVENOR. 
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SOME DISUSED ROADS TO MATRIMONY 


“ HE fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The 
- marrying in the Fleet is the beginning of eternal woe.” So 
scribbled (1736) Walter Wyatt, a Fleet parson, in one of his 
note-books. He and his likes are long vanished, and his successor, 
the Blacksmith Priest (in truth, he was neither one nor other) of 
Gretna is also gone; yet their story is not less entertaining than 
instructive. Marriage, whatever else it may or may not be, is a 
contract of two consenting minds; but at an early age the Church 
put forth the doctrine that it was likewise a sacrament, which could 
be administered by the contracting parties to each other. Pope 
Innocent III in 1215 first ordained—so some authorities say—that 
marriages be celebrated in church; but it was not yet decreed that 
other and simpler methods were without effect. According to the 
Canon Law, “espousals” were of two kinds: sponsalia per verba de pre- 
senti—which was an agreement to marry forthwith; and spfonsalia per 
verba de futuro—which was a contract to wed at a future time. 
Consummation gave Number Two the effect of Number One, and 
civilly that effect was the same as of duly celebrated nuptials ; 
inasmuch as the Church, while urging the religious ceremony upon 
the faithful as the sole proper method, admitted the validity of the 
others—guod ‘non fieri debet id factum valeat (so the maxim ran). The 
Common Law adopting this held that (1) marriage might be celebrated 
with the full rites of the Church; or (2) that the parties might take 
each other for man and wife; or (3), which obviously followed, that a 
priest might perform the ceremony outside the church, or without the 
full ceremonial—with maimed rites, so to speak. Whatever penalties 
were incurred by following other than the first way, the marriage itself 
held good. I must here note that in 1844 in the case of The Queen 
against Millis, the House of Lords seemed to decide that there could 
not have been a valid marriage in England, evén before Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act, which in 1753 completely changed the law, in the absence 
of an ordained ecclesiastic. The arguments and the judgment fill the 
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half of one of Clark and Finnelly’s big volumes, and never was matter 
more thoroughly threshed, and winnowed, and garnered. The House 
was equally divided; and the opinion of the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which maintained the necessity of the priest’s presence, was 
affirmed. The real explanation, I think, is that, though the old Canon 
Law and the old Common Law were as I have stated, yet English folk 
had got so much into the habit of calling in the parson, that his presence 
came to be regarded as essential. The parties, even when they dis- 
obeyed the Church by leaving undone much they were ordered to do, 
would still have “something religious” about the ceremony. In 1563 
the Council of Trent declared such marriages invalid as were not duly 
celebrated in church ; but Elizabeth’s reign was already five years gone 
both England and Scotland had broken decisively with the old faith, and 
the Council’s decrees had no force here. In England Church and State 
alike kept tinkering the Marriage Laws. In 1603 the Convocation for 
the Province of Canterbury declared that no minister shall solemnize 
matrimony without banns or licence, upon pain of suspension for three 
years. Also, all marriages must be in the parish church between 
eight and twelve in the forenoon. Nothing so far affected the validity 
of the business; and “clandestine marriages,” as they were called, 
became frequent. In 1695 an Act of William III fined the parson who 
assisted at such couplings one hundred pounds for the first offence, and 
for the second suspended him for three years. This enactment was 
followed almost immediately by another, which mulcted the clergyman 
who celebrated or permitted any such marriage in his church, as well 
as the bridegroom and the clerk. The main object of this legislation 
was to prevent the loss of duties payable upon regularly performed 
marriages ; but it strengthened ecclesiastical discipline. 

Thus your correct wedding, then as now, had its tedious prelimi- 
naries ; but the fashion of the time imposed some other burdens. There 
was inordinate feasting, with music and gifts, and a vast deal of 
expenditure and delay. Poor folk could ill afford the business; now 
and again the rich desired a private ceremony ; here and there young 
people sighed for a runaway match. Also, outside this trim and 
commonplace century the nation’s life had not that smoothness which 
seems to us a matter of course. Passion was stronger and worse 
disciplined ; Law, though harsh, was leisurely and uncertain. How 
tempting, then, the inducement to needy parsons to marry cheaply and 
without ceremony! Now, London had a number of places of worship. 

M2 
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called Peculiars, which, as royal chapels, possessions of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, or what not, claimed, rightly or wrongly, exemption from 
the visitation of the Ordinary. These were just the places for irregular 
or. clandestine marriages. Peculiars or not, as many as ninety favoured 
such affairs. Chief among them were the Savoy, the Minories, Mayfair 
Chapel, and (above all) the Fleet, which—from a very early date to half 
a century ago—was a famous prison. especially for debtors, standing on 
what is now the east side of Farringdon Street. It had a chapel where 
marriages were properly solemnized by 1613, and (it may be) earlier ; 
but the records (like the witch’s sark) “in longitude are somewhat scanty.” 
Now, a number of dissolute parsons were “ Fleeted” (as the old phrase ran) 
for one cause or another, and some might live outside the walls but within 
the rules or Liberties of the Flect, as the ground about the prison was 
called. These obtained the use of the Chapcl where, for a reasonable 
consideration, they were willing to buckle any brace forthwith. What 
terror had the Law forthem? Already in hold for debt, they laughed 
at fines, and suspension was a process slow and like to be ineffectual. 
The Church tried feebly to exercise disciplinc. On the 4th June, 1702, 
the. Bishop of London held a visitation “in carcere vulgo vocat’ ye 
Fleet in civitate London.” He found one, Jeronimus Alley, coupling 
clients at a great rate. “Iwas hinted that Jeronimus was not a parson 
at all, anc proof of his ordination was demanded; “but Mr. Alley soon 
afterwards fled from ye said prison and never ’exhibited his orders.” 
Another record says that he obtained “some other preferment” 
(probably he was playing the like game elsewhere). The Legislature, in 
despair, as it might seem, now struck at more responsible heads, and 
in 1712 a statute (10 Anne, c. 19) imposed the penalty of a hundred 
pounds on keepers of gaols permitting marriage without banns or licence 
within their walls. 

This closed the Fleet Chapel to such nuptials, but private houses did 
just as well. Broken parsons, bond or free, were soon plentiful as black- 
‘berries ; and taverns stood at every corner ; so at the “Two Fighting 
“Cocks and Walnut Tree,” at “The Green Canister,” at “The Bull and 
“Garter,” at “The Noah’s Ark,” at “The Horse-shoe and Magpie,” at 
“*Jack’s Last Shift,” at “The Shepherd and Goat,” at “The Leg” (to name 
no more), a room was fitted up in a sort of caricature of a chapel ; and 
here, during the ceremony, a clock stood ever at one of the canonical 
hours, though without it might be midnight or three in the morning. A 
parson, hired at twenty shillings a week, “hit or miss,” as twas curiously 
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put, attended. The business was mostly done on Sundays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays ; but the landlord or a serving man played clerk, and what 
more was wanted? There were many orders of Fleet parsons, some 
not parsons at all. At the top of the basket was the “famous Dr. John 
Gaynam,” known as the “Bishop of Hell.” He made a large income 
(and in his time married legions) ; and at the bottom were a parcel of 
wretches who would buckle any parties anywhere for anything. The 
Fleet parson of standing kept a pocket-book in which he roughly jotted 
down the particulars of each marriage, transcribing the more essential 
details to a larger register at home. Certificates, at a varying charge, 
were made out from these, and the books, being thus a source of profit, 
were preserved with a certain care. To falsify such documents was 
child’s play. Little accidents (as a birth in the midst of the ceremony) 
were dissembled by inserting the notice of the marriage in some odd 
corner of a more or less ancient record. This antedating of registers 
was so common as almost to deprive them of any value as evidence. 
Worse still, certificates were now and again issued, though there had 
been no marriage. Sometimes the taverners kept registers of their 
own, but how to establish a fixed rule? Not all the “ marriage houses,” 
as they were called, were taverns. They were often distinguished by 
some touching device: as a pair of clasping hands with the legend 
“Marriages Performed Within.” A feature of the system was the plyer 
or barker, who, dressed in a ragged and rusty black, touted for parson 
or publican, or it might be for self, vaunting himself the while clerk 
and register to the Fleet. “These ministers of wickedness” (thus, 
in 1735, a correspondent of Zhe Grub Street Journal) “ply about 
Ludgate Hill, pulling and forcing the people to some peddling 
alehouse or a brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sunday stopping 
them as they go to church, and almost tearing their clothes off 
their backs.” If you drove Fleetwards, why, then, you were fair 
game :— 


Scarce had the coach discharg’d its trusty fare, 
But gaping crowds surround th’ amorous pair, 

The busy plyers make a mighty stir, 

And whisp’ring, cry, “ D’ye want the Parson, Sir?” 


Yet the great bulk of Fleet marriages were in their own way orderly 
and respectable. Poor people found them the shortest and cheapest 
way. Now and again, too, there are glimpses of rich or high-born clients : 
as, in 1744, the Hon. H. Fox with Georgina Caroline, eldest daughter 
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of Charles, second Duke of Richmond, of which union Charles James 
was issue. One odd species was a parish wedding: the churchwardens 
thought it an ingenious device to bribe some blind or limping youth, 
the burden of a neighbouring parish, to marry a female pauper 
chargeable to them; for, being a wife, she immediately acquired her 
husband’s settlement, and they were rid of her. In one case they 
gave forty shillings, and paid the expense of a Fleet marriage; the 
tag, rag, and bobtail attended in great numbers, and a mighty racket 
was the result. According to the law then and long after, a marrying 
woman transferred the burden of her debts to her husband. So 
some desperate spinsters hied them Fleetwards to dish their creditors ; 
plyer or parson soon fished up a man; and, though under different 
aliases he were already wived like the Turk, what mattered it? The 
wife had her “ lines,” and how to prove the thing a sham? Husbands, 
agai, had a reasonable horror of their wives’ ante-nuptial obligations. 
An old superstition, widely prevalent in England, was that if you 
took nothing by your bride you were liable for nothing. Obviously, 
then, the thing to do was to marry her in what Winifred Jenkins 
calls “her birthday soot,” or thereabouts. So “the woman ran across 
Ludgate Hill in a shift,” for thus was her state of destitution made 
patent to all beholders. When the Royal Fleet came in, the crews, 
“panged ” full of gold and glory, made straight for the taverns of 
Ratcliffe Highway, and of them, there footing it with their Polls, 
some one asked: “Why not get married?” Why not, indeed? 
Coaches were fetched; the party made off to the Fleet; barkers, 
parsons, and_ publicans, all welcomed them with open arms; the knots 
were tied in. less than no time; there was punch with the officiating 
cleric; the unblushing fair were crammed into the coaches; the 
populace acclaimed the procession with old shoes, dead cats, and 
whatever Fleet Ditch filth came handy; and so back to their native 
Radcliffe, to spend their honeymoon in “fiddling, piping, jigging, 
eating,” and end the bout with a divorce even less ceremonious than 
their espousals. “It is a common thing,” reports a tavern-keeper of 
that sea-boys’ paradise, “when a fleet comes in to have two or three 
hundred marriages in a week’s time among the sailors.” 

The work was mostly done cheap: the parson took what he could 
get, and every one concerned must have his little bit. Thus, “the 
turnkey had a shilling, Boyce (the acting clerk) had a shilling, the 
plyer had a shilling, and the parson had three and sixpence””—the total 
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amounting to six shillings and sixpence. This was a fair average, 
though now and again the big-wigs netted large sums. 

A Fleet marriage was as valid as another ; but in trials for bigamy 
the rub was this :—Had there been any marriage at all? Some accused 
would strenuously maintain the negative. In 1737 Richard Leaver 
was indicted at the Old Bailey for this offence ; and “I know nothing 
about the wedding,” was his ingenuous plea. “I was fuddled over-night 
and next morning I found myself a-bed with a strange woman and 
‘Who are you? How came you here?’ says I. ‘O my dear, says 
she, ‘we were marry’d last night at the Fleet.’” More wonderful 
still was the story told by one Dangerfield, charged the preceding year 
for marrying whilst Arabella Fast, his first wife, was still alive. Arabella 
and he, so he asserted, had plotted to blackmail a parson with whom the 
lady entertained.relations all too fond. At ten at night he burst in upon 
them as had been arranged. “‘ Hey’ (says I) ‘how came you a-bed with 
my spouse?’ ‘Sir’ (says he) ‘I only lay with her to keep my back 
warm.” The explanation lacked probability and “in the morning” the 
erring divine acknowledged his mistake :—“ I must make you a present 
if you can produce a certificate” (he suspected something wrong, you 
see). Dangerfield was gravelled. Not so the resourceful Arabella. “‘For 
a crown I can get a certificate from the Fleet,’ she whispered ; and ‘I 
gave her a crown, and in half an hour she brings me a certificate.’” The 
jury acquitted Dangerfield. The clergyman said to have officiated in 
both cases was the “famous Dr. Gaynam” (so a witness described him), 
the aforesaid “ Bishop of Hell.” How could he recollect an individual 
face, he asked, for had he not married his thousands? But it must be 
right if it was in his books: 4e never altered or falsified Azs register. 
“It was as fair a register as any church in England can produce. I 
showed it last night to the foreman of the jury, and my Lord Mayor’s 
clerk at the London punch-house” (a noted Fleet tavern): so Gaynam 
swore at Robert Hussey’s trial for bigamy in 1733. A familiar figure 
was the “ Bishop” in Fleet tavern and Old Bailey witness-box. At 
Dangerfield’s trial neither counsel nor judge were very complimentary 
to him; but he was moved not a whit; he was used to other than 
verbal attacks, and had been soundly cudgelled at a wedding, for dis- 
puting his fees, no doubt. “A very lusty, jolly man,” in full canonicals, 
a trifle bespattered from that Fleet Ditch on whose banks he had spent 
so many a scandalous year: he vanishes four years later. Was he not 
ashamed of himself ? sneered counsel. Whereupon “he (bowing) vdeo 
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mzliora, deteriora sequor.’ He “ flourished ” ’twixt 1709 and 1740. 
the fly-leaf of one of his pocket-books he wrote :— 


The Great Good Man w™ fortune may displace, 
May into scarceness fall, but not disgrace, 
His sacred person none will dare profane, 
Poor he may be, but never can be mean, 
He holds his value with the wise and good, 
. And prostrate seems as great as when he stood. 


The personal application was obvious; but alas for fame! Even in 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s mighty dictionary his record is to seek. 

Time would fail to trace the unholy succession of Fleet parsons. 
There was Edward Ashweil (1734--1743), “a most notorious rogue and 
impostor.” There was Peter Symson (1731-1754), who officiated at the 
“ Old Red Hand and Mitre,” headed his certificates G.R., and bounced 
after this fashion :—“ Marriages performed by authority by the Reverend 
Mr. Symson, educated at the University of Cambridge, and late Chaplain 
to the Earl of Rothes. N.B.—Without imposition.” Then there was 
James Landow (1737-1743), late Chaplain to His Majesty’s ship 
Falkland, who advertised Marriage with a licence, certificate, and a 
crown stamp at a guinea, at the New Chapel, next door to the China 
Shop, near Fleet Bridge, London. Of an carlier race was Mr. Robert 
Elborrow (1698-1702): “a very ancient man and is master of ye 
chapple ” (he seems to have been really “the parson of the Fleet”). His 
chief offence was Icaving everything to his none too scrupulous clerk, 
Bassett. There is some mention also of the Reverend Mr. Nehemiah 
Rogers, a prisoncr, “ but goes at larg to his P living in Essex and al} 
places else.” Probably they were glad to get rid of him for “he has 
struck and boxed ye bridegroom in ye Chapple and damned like any 
com’on souldier.” Multi preterea, quos fama obscura recondit. How to 
fix the identity of the “tall black clergyman” who, hard by “ The Cock ” 
in Fleet Market, pressed his services on loving couples? Was he one 
with the “tall Clergyman who plies about the Fleet Gate for Weddings,” 
and who in 1734 was convicted “of swearing forty-two Oaths and 
ordered to pay £4 2s.”? 

In 1753 Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act (26 Geo. II, c. 3) puta 
sudden stop to the doings of these worthies. Save in the case of Jews 
and Quakers all marriages were void, unless preceded by banns or 
licence and celebrated according to the rites of the Church of England, 
in a church or chapel of that communion. The priest who assisted at 
an irregular or clandestine wedding was guilty of a felony punishable 
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by fourteen years’ transportation. The Bill was violently opposed ; 
and, according to Horace Walpole, was crammed down the throats of 
both Houses ; but its policy, its effects, as well as later modifications of 
the Marriage Law, are not for discussion here. 

I turn to the Registers wherein the doings of the Fleet parsons are 
more or less carefully recorded. In 1783 most of those still extant had 
got into the hands of Mr. Benjamin Panton. “They weighed more 
than a ton”; they were purchased by the Government for £260 6s. 6d. ; 
and to-day you may inspect them at Somerset House. There are 
between two and three hundred large Registers and a thousand or 
more pocket-books (temp. 1674-1753). Not merely are the records 
curious in themselves, but also they are often accompanied by curious 
comments from the parson, clerk, taverner, or whoever kept the book. 
The oddest collection is in a volume of date 1727-1754. The writer 
used Greek characters, though his words are English, and he is as 
frank as Pepys, and every bit as curious. Here are a few samples. 
“Had a noise for four hours about the money” was to be expected 
where there were no fixed rates; but “stole my clouthes-brush,” and 
“left a pott of 4 penny to pay,” and “ran away with the scertifycate 
and left a pint of wine to pay for,” were surely cases of exceptional 
roguery. Abnormal couples presented themselves :—“ Her eyes very 
black and he beat about ye face very much.” Again, the bridegroom 
was a boy of eighteen, the bride sixty-five, “ brought in a coach by four 
thumping ladies (the original is briefer and coarser) out of Drury Lane 
as guests”; and yet the parson had “one shilling only.” He fared 
even worse at times. Once he married a couple, money down, “ for half 
a guinea”: after which “it was extorted out of my pocket, and for fear 


of my life delivered.” Even a Fleet parson had his notion of propriety. 
“Behav’d very indecent and rude to all,” is one entry; and “N. B. 
behav? rogueshly. Broke the Coachman’s Glass,” is another. Once 
his reverence, “having a mistrust of some Irish roguery,” though the 
party seemed of better rank than usual, asked indiscreet questions. 


The leader turned on him with the true swagger of your Georgian 
bully. “ What was that to me? G dem me, if I did not imme- 
diately marry them he would use me ill ; in short, apprehending it to be 
a conspiracy, I found myself obliged to marry them zz ¢errorem.” On 
another occasion, “handsomely entertained,” he records ; and of a bride 
of 11th June, 1727, “the said Rachel, the prettiest woman I ever saw.” 
He is less complimentary to other clients. His “appear4 a rogue” and 
“two most notorious thieves ” had sure procured him a broken pate had 
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his patrons known? How. gleefully and shamelessly he chronicles his 
bits of sharp practice! “Took them from Brown who was going into 
the next door with them,” was after all good business ; but what follows 
is not. In 1729 he married Susannah Hewitt to Abraham Wells, a 
butcher. The thing turned out ill; and in 1736 she came back, and 
suggested annulment by the simple expedient of destroying the record ; 
when “I made her believe I did so, for which I had half a guinea.” 
Nor was there much honour among the crew of thieves. “Total three 
and sixpence, but honest Wigmore kept all the money so farewell him,” 
is an entry by the keeper of a marriage-house, whom a notorious Fleet 
parson had dished. Another is by a substitute for the same divine :— 
“ Wigmore being sent for but was drunk, so I wasa stopgap.” I confess 
to a sneaking fondness for those entertaining rascals. 

Among coupling-kens (so to say) two others demand some notice. 
One was Keith’s Chapel in Mayfair, “a very bishopric of revenue” to 
that notorious “marriage-broker” the Reverend Alexander Keith. 
His charge was a guinea, and, being strictly inclusive, covered “the 
Licence on a Crown Stamp, Minister’s and Clerk’s fees, together with 
the certificate.” No wonder he did a roaring trade! Keith seemed a 
nobler quarry than the common Fleet parson, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities pursued him in their Courts. In October, 1742, he was 
excommunicated: and with matchless impudence he retorted by 
excommunicating his persecutors, from the Bishop downwards. Next 
year they stuck him in the Fleet; but, through parsons as reckless as 
himself, he continued to “run” his chapel. In 1749 he made his wife’s 
death an occasion for advertisement: the public was informed that the 
corpse, being embalmed, was removed “to an apothecary’s in South 
Audley Street, where she lies in a room hung with mourning, and is to 
continue there until Mr. Keith can attend her funeral.” Then follows 
an account of the chapel. One authority states that six thousand 
marriages were celebrated there within twelve months; but this seems 
incredible. That sixty-one couples were united the day before Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act became law is like enough. Here took place, in 1752, 
the famous marriage of the fourth Duke of Hamilton to the youngest of 
the “ beautiful Gunnings” “with a ring of the bed curtain half an hour 
after twelve at night,’ as Horace Walpole tells. And here, in 
September, 1748, at a like uncanny hour, “handsome Tracy was 
united to the butterman’s daughter in Craven Street.” Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act was elegantly described as “an unhappy stroke of fortune” 
by our enterprising divine. At first he threatened another form of 
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competition :—“ I'll buy two or three acres of ground and by God I'll 
under-bury them all.” But in the end he had to own himself ruined. 
He had scarce anything, he moaned, but bread and water, although he 
had been wont to expend “almost his whole Income (which amounted 
yearly to several Hundred Pounds per Annum) in relieving not only 
single distressed Persons, but even whole Families of wretched Objects 
of Compassion.” The world neither believed nor pitied ; and he died 
in the Fleet on the 17th December, 1758. 

Last of all comes the Savoy. There, The Public Advertiser of 2nd 
January, 1754, announced, were marriages performed “ with the utmost 
privacy, decency, and regularity, the expense not more than one guinea, 
the five shilling stamp included. There are five private ways by land 
to this Chapel, and two by water.” The Reverend John Williamson, 
“ His Majesty’s Chaplain of the Savoy,” asserted that as such he could 
grant licences: and, despite the Act, he went on labouring. In 1755 he 
-married the enormous number of one thousand one hundred and 
ninety ; one bride in two being obviously in sore need of being made 
an honest woman. The authorities, having warned him time and 
again to no purpose, at last commenced proceedings. But he evaded 
arrest by skipping over roofs and vanishing through back-doors ; and 
went on issuing licences, while his curate, Mr. Grierson, did the actual 
work at the altar. Grierson, however, was seized and transported for 
fourteen years: when Williamson surrendered (1756), stood his trial, 
and received a like sentence; the irregular marriages both had per- 
formed being declared of no effect. 

What now were the amorous to do? Well, there were divers 
makeshifts. Thus, at Southampton (¢emp. 1750), a boat was held ever 
ready to sail for Guernsey with any couple able and willing to pay 
five pounds. Ireland did not impress itself on the imagination of 
“fair Venus’ train” ; or it may be that the thought of that gruesome 
middle passage “ froze the genial current of their souls.” But there was 
North as well as South Britain ; and—what was more to the purpose— 
the Scots Marriage Law was all that heart could wish. Marriage (it 
held) is a contract into which two parties not too young and not too 
“sib” might enter at any time, all that was necessary being that each 
party clearly and in good faith expressed consent. Neither writing nor 
witnesses, however important for proof, were essential to a valid union. 
Not that the Scots Law, civil or ecclesiastical, favoured this happy 
despatch ; but the very punishment it imposed only tied the knot 
tighter. Couples of sct purpose confessed their vows, got a small fine 
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inflicted, and there was legal evidence of their union! Ecclesiastical 
discipline was strict enough to prevent regularly instituted Scots 
ministers from assisting at such affairs. But any man would do (for, 
after all, he was but a witness), and the first across the Border as well as 
or better than another. Now, by a well-known principle of international 
law, the /ex loc? contractus governs such contracts: the. marriage being 
valid in Scotland where it took place, was also recognised as valid in 
England, where its celebration would have been a criminal offence! 
This was curiously illustrated early in the century by the strange case of 
Joseph Atkinson. The Border, I must explain, had all along been given 
to irregular marriages, and different localities in Scotland were used as 
best suited the parties. Lamberton Toll Bar, N.B., lay four miles north 
of Berwick-on-Tweed: and here our Atkinson did a thriving business 
in the buckling line. One fine day he had gone to Berwick, when a 
couple sought his services at the toll-house. A quaint fiction presumes 
that everybody knows the law ; but here it turned out that nobody did,. 
for the bride and groom, instead of uniting themselves before the first 
comer, rushed off to Berwick, and were there wedded by Lamberton. 
And not only was the affair a nullity; but the unfortunate coupler was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for offending against the 
English Marriage Law. 

Most of them, however, that went North on marriage bent, took the 
Carlisle Road. A few miles beyond that city the little river Sark 
divides the two countries. Just over the bridge is the toll-house ; and 
a footpath to the right takes you to Springfield. Till about 1826 the 
North road lay through this village, then, however, the way was changed, 
and ran by Gretna Green, which is nine and a half miles from Carlisle. 
These two places, together with the toll-house, are all in Gretna parish ; 
but of course the best known is Gretna Green: “the resort” (wrote 
Pennant) “of all amorous couples whose union the prudence of parents 
or guardians prohibits.” The place acquired a world-wide fame; for 
not only do English plays and novels abound in reference to it, as they 
had done to the Fleet, but one of George Sand’s heroes elopes to it 
with a banker’s daughter, and even Victor Hugo, in his Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois, hymns it in melodious verse, albeit his pronunciation 
is a little peculiar :— 

La mousse des prés exhale 
Avril, qui chante drin, drin, 


Et met une succursale 
De Cythére 4 Gretna Green. 
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Still, how to explain the fact that people hurried from the remotest 
parts of Scotland as well as from England, though any square yard of 
soil “ Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s” had served their purpose 
just as well? The parishioners, indeed, sought not the service’ of their 
self-appointed priest ; but is there not an ancient saying as to the 
prophet’s lack of honour among his own people? 

Now, if you travelled North in proper style, in a chaise and four, with 
post-boys and so forth, you went to the “ King’s Head” at Springfield, 
or, after the change of road, more probably to “Gretna Hall”; but 
your exact halting-place was determined at Carlisle. The postillions 
there, being in league with one or other of the Gretna innkeepers, took 
you willy-nilly to one or the other inn. Were you poor and tramped 
it, you were glad to get the knot tied at the toll-house. Most of the 
business fell into a few hands. Indeed the landlords of the various 
inns, instead of performing the rite themselves, usually sent for a 
so-called “priest.” A certificate after this sort was given to the 
wedded pair:—* Kingdom of Scotland, County of Dumfries, parish of 
Gretna. These are to certify to all whom it may concern that (here 
followed the names) by me, both being present and having declared to 
me that they are single persons, have now been married after the 
manner of the law of Scotland.” This the parties and their witnesses 
subscribed. I shall not attempt to trace the obscure succession of 
Gretna Green priests. Joseph Paisley, who died in 1811, aged eighty- 
four, was, it seems, the original blacksmith; and of him the learned 
write that, though he had never swung hammer, but had been fisher, 
smuggler, tobacconist, everything but Burn-the-Wind, he united man 
with woman even as the smith welds iron with iron. After Paisley, 
and connected with him by marriage, there was Robert Elliott, and 
several people of the name of Laing. In some rather amusing memoirs 
Elliott affirms that between 1811 and 1839 he performed three 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two marriages ; also that his best 
year was ’25, when he did one hundred and ninety-eight, and his worst 
’39, when he did but forty-two. 

At the toll-bar there was a different line, whose most picturesque 
figure was Gordon, the old soldier. Gordon officiated in full regimentals, 
a large cocked hat on his head and a sword by his side. Here, too, 
Beattie reigned for some years before 1843. His occupation went to his 
head, for latterly he had a craze for marrying, so that he would creep 
up behind any chance couple and begin to mumble the magic words that 
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made them one. The law has ever terrors for the unlettered, and the 
rustic bachelor fled Beattie’s approach, as if he had been the D——1. 
The “priests” sometimes used a mangled form of the Church of 
England service : which irreverence was probably intended as a delicate 
compliment to the nationality of most of their clients. The fees 
were uncertain. When the trembling parties stood hand in hand in 
inn or toll-bar, whilst the hoofs of pursuing post-horses thundered ever 
nearer and louder—(or it might even be that irate father or guardian 
battered at the door)—it was no time for haggling. The “priest” saw 
his chance ; and now and again he pouched as much as a hundred 
pounds. Each house had its record of famous marriages. There was 
the story of how Lord Westmoreland sought the hand of the heiress of 
Child, the banker, and was repulsed with “ Your blood, my lord, is 
good, but money is better.” My lord and the young lady were speedily 
galloping towards the Border, while Mr. Child “breathed hot and 
instant on their trace.” He had caught them too, but his leader was 
shot down or his carriage disabled by some trick (the legends vary) ; 
and he was too late after all. He made the best of it of course, and in 
due time Lady Sophia Fane, daughter of the marriage, inherited his 
fortune and his bank at Temple Bar. Odder still was the marriage, in 
1826, of Edward Gibbon Wakefield to Ellen Turner. It was brought 
about by an extraordinary fraud, and a week after the far from happy 
couple were run to earth at Calais by the bride’s relatives. They 
“quoted William and Mary upon me till I was tired of their Majesties’ 
names,” was Wakefield’s mournful excuse for submitting to a separation. 
He was afterwards tried for abduction, found guilty, and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment ; while a special Act of Parliament (7 & 8 
Geo. IV, c. 66) declared the marriage null and void. Wakefield ended 
as a political economist, whose “theory of colonisation” is writ large in 
all the text books. A pair of Lord High Chancellors must conclude 
my list. In November, 1772, John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, was 
married at Blackshiels, in East Lothian, to Bessie Surtees, the bride- 
groom being but twenty-one. Though the Reverend Mr. Buchanan, 
Minister of an Episcopal congregation at Haddington, officiated, it 
was a runaway match, and an irregular marriage. Lord Erskine, 
about October, 1818, was wedded at the “ King’s Head,” Springfield, to 
Miss Mary Buck (said to have been his housekeeper). He was about 
seventy, and, one fears, in his dotage. A number of extravagant 
legends still linger as to the ceremony. He was dressed in woman’s 
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clothes, and played strange pranks. He and his intended spouse had 
with them in the coach a brace of merry-begots (as our fathers called 
them), over whom he threw his cloak during the ceremony in order to 
make them his heirs, (It is still a vulgar belief in the North that if the 
parents of children born out of wedlock are married, the offspring, to 
be legitimised, must be held under their mother’s girdle through the 
nuptial rites.) As far as is known, Erskine had one son called 
Hampden, born 5th December, 1821, and no other by Mary Buck. 
It is worth mention that Robert Burns, on his road to Carlisle in 1787, 
fell in by the way “with a girl and her married sister” ; and “the girl, 
after some overtures of gallantry on my side, sees me a little cut with 
the bottle, and offers to take me in for a Gretna Green affair.” Burns 
was already wed, Scots fashion, to Jean Armour. And the thing did 
not come off. And bigamy cannot be charged upon the Bard. 

They were rather sordid affairs in the end, those Gretna Green 
marriages. So, at least, the Reverend James Roddick, minister of the 
parish, writing of the place in 1834, in the New Statistical Account, 
would have us believe. There were three or four hundred marriages 
annually : “the parties are chiefly from the sister kingdom and from 
the lowest rank of the population.” A number came from Carlisle 
at fair-time, got spliced, spent a few days together, and then divorced 
themselves. Competition had brought down the priest’s fee to half 
a crown, and every tippling-house had its own official. Nay, the very 
roadman on the highway that joined the kingdoms would press his 
services on all and sundry. And then the railway came to Gretna, 
and you had the spectacle of “ priests” touting on the platform. Alas 
for those “shores of old Romance”! In 1856 Lord Brougham’s Act 
(19 & 20 Vict., c. 96) made well-nigh as summary an end of Gretna 
as Lord Hardwicke’s had of the Fleet. It provided that at least one 
-of the parties to an irregular Scots marriage must be domiciled in 
Scotland, or have resided there during the twenty-one days immediately 
preceding the espousals; else were they altogether void. What an 
enemy your modern lawgiver is to the Picturesque! And what an 
entertaining place this world must once have been! 

FRANCIS WATT. 
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HY did the Kaiser do it? It will not serve to answer that 
\) \) William would do anything. It is plausible, but it is not true, 
and it is not relevant. He meant something by that world- 
renowned telegram. William may be hasty, he may be swollen-headed, 
he may be mad, but William is not, in the ordinary sense, a fool. Run 
through the history of his reign, that twinkling catalogue of flashy 
indiscretions, and behind each insanest word and deed you will find a 
very clear and a very strongly intended effect. And were he the com- 
pletest madman we cannot afford to disregard him utterly. Mad or not, 
he speaks with the voice of Germany. If he is mad, then three million 
men and twenty battle-ships are mad also, and it is not so easy to slip 
the straight waistcoat on to them. So that Englishmen are bound to 
believe that he meant something when he despatched his impertinent 
congratulations to Paul Kruger, and they are bound to ask themselves 
what it was. It is incontestable that the act was a piece of deliberate 
policy, and it is incontestable that it was directed against England. If 
it was not deliberate, why did he hold council with some of his chief 
advisers before he sent his telegram? If it was not pointed at England, 
why did he bring irrelevant naval officers into the conclave? If he 
did not wish to red-letter the document, why did he pass it in to 
the telegraph clerk with his own hand? His councillors are said to 
have dissuaded him ; that only underlines every word of the menace. 
Furthermore, we have the Kdélnische Zeitung, which knows what it 
may say and what it may not, unfolding to us a scheme lauded over all 
Germany as Bismarck at his best with the latest modern improve- 
ments. If Dr. Jameson had not been stopped at Krugersdorp, the 
Kondor and the See Adler were to land marines at Delagoa Bay, who 
should thereupon march on Johannesburg. Presumably the Kédnische 
Zeitung, knowing its readers, knows they are ignorant that the See 
Adler and the Kondor (which was not even there) contain between 
them something under a couple of dozen marines all told—just about 
enough to make a team to play Lord Hawke’s Eleven at Johannesburg. 
But silly as the story was, there it was—another semi-official menace 
against England. It is true that now the German papers are singing 
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another song. The world-quaking march on Johannesburg degenerated 
first into a matter of poiice, then into a picnic of liberty men, and then, 
under the brazen extinguisher of the Kreuz Zettung, slowly flickered 
away into an invention of the British Press. The Special Service 
Squadron, we are given to understand, created a distinctly unfavourable 
impression. The undefeated Kdé/nische maintained that it also was an 
invention of the English Press, but this view gradually lost ground until 
it perished altogether. - We may infer from this distinctly unfavourable 
impression that the idea was that we should be hit but not hit back. 
The Kaiser over-reached himself. He did not mean to drive us to 
put our hands up. But whether he meant us to resent the insult or 
not, there is the insult, and as insult it was meant. Why? 

The rumour is current in London that in the autograph Ictter with 
which he answered Her Majesty’s, the Kaiser gave the answer to this 
question. He hoped he had given no offence, so runs the legend, but 
Her Majesty must know that of all the objects of his life the Colonial 
Policy lay nearest to his heart. So many magnificent impossible 
dreams have in turn tenanted that eligible site that it is not impos- 
sible that even the Colonial Empire of Germany may have found a 
momentary asylum there. Nor can it be denied that a little reparation 
would come very opportunely to that dilapidated ambition. When 
Germany became an Empire it was thought necessary to her full 
respectability that she should be fitted out with all modern conveniences, 
and in the list a complete set of colonies found a place. But if five- 
and-twenty years have left the half-baked Empire much as it emerged 
from the Chamber of Mirrors, how should a dozen or so equip it with 
an elegant suite of Australias? Up to now the principal Colonial 
produce of Germany has been a long procession of delinquent officials 
who regularly incur nominal penalties for treating black women with 
the cat. Togoland and the Cameroons are said to have turned tke 
financial corner, but they will never rival New York in the affections of 
such Germans as feel conscientious objections to conscription. The 
East African Colony is not a precious possession, and the Colonial 
Party feel that in the Convention that fixed its limits they were badly 
bested by England. South-West Africa is yet more valueless. Its 
one natural product of any importance hitherto has been Hendrik 
Wilbooi, who consumed vast quantities of German money and ammuni- 
tion to no purpose, while its one valuable outlet, Walfisch Bay, was 
secured to England by the alert dexterity of the ever execrable Cecil 
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Rhodes. To the Kaiser, considering all this, it may well have seemed 
that God, so far as Africa was concerned, had forgotten with whom 
He was dealing. As thus he mused, his eye must have fallen upon a 
patch of territory in the map, some hundreds of miles from his own 
nearest possession, which further scrutiny revealed as the South African 
Republic. Much German capital had been invested in the gold mines 
of this Republic. So, for that matter, had much Turkish capital, but 
Turkey is not a great colonising Power. So had the capital of every 
country that had any loose capital to invest, but these countries were 
not ruled over by William the Second. The inference was obvious. 
The South African Republic was marked out by Providence as the 
inheritance of its favourite William. 

There were many collateral advantages to smile upon this idea. The 
Transvaal was known to be ill-affected towards its Suzerain. President 
Kruger was especially sore, because the detestable Cecil Rhodes 
aforesaid had cut him off from the sea by annexing Amatongaland. 
Furthermore, the Boers were originally Dutchmen. Now it is well 
suspected in Europe that the Kaiser has designs upon Queen 
Wilhelmina, and therewith upon the independence of Holland. Would 
not a little demonstration of sympathy with the oppressed Boers (who 
were at that moment hauling in money hand over fist from Englishmen, 
Germans, and other foreigners alike) do something to conciliate the — 
necessary affections of Holland? Thereupon the German Press, with 
an unanimity in itself a most grateful testimonial to the Kaiser's 
methods of dealing with it, discovered that the Boers were their 
kindred. They became, for the moment, honorary Germans. It is 
true that Grimm’s Law has not yet been elevated into a rule of 
international relations, and that, if it had, it would prove that the 
Boers, while they may be cousins of the Germans, are in point of fact 
out-and-out Englishmen. But no matter for that, since in addition 
to these prospects there was yet another. The only opening into 
the Transvaal, otherwise than through British territory, is by Delagoa 
Bay. Delagoa Bay was once claimed by England, and Portugal offered 
to surrender it for twelve thousand pounds. But Lord Granville was 
Foreign Minister at the time, and Lord Granville’s idea of statesman- 
ship was not to answer letters. Consequently Delagoa Bay came up 
for arbitration and, following the universal procedure of international 
arbitrations, was given away from England. Now Delagoa Bay 
happens to be the only harbour in South Africa that is secure from 
every wind that blows. Its value to any Power at war with England 
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would be incalculable. In war time English commerce with India 
would pass round the Cape, and a harbour like this, where hostile 
cruisers could find anchorage, coal and repairs, would be essential to 
any attack upon that line of communication. Colonel Malleson has 
shown the value of Port Louis, in Mauritius, to the French during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. Up to 1810, when a British 
expedition took that position, the French made prize of a cool four 
or five hundred merchantmen every year; after 1810 their depre- 
dations suddenly and entirely ceased. The value of Delagoa Bay 
to a Power desirous of pinching England was obvious. Moreover, 
it would have in German hands a double use. In a war between 
France and Germany, France would certainly use Diego Suarez and 
other harbours of Madagascar for the purpose of sweeping German 
merchandise from the sea. Here then was a bow with two strings: 
a naval base from which Germany might possibly—with the Kaiser 
all things are possible—use her inferior naval strength to stop France 
from playing the game with which she herself would be ready against 
England. Delagoa Bay could not be acquired from Portugal: for she 
will not deal, and, even so, Great Britain has the right of pre-emption. 
Then it must be seized, and how better than as a kind of reversed 
Hinterland—as the Vorderland of the friendly Transvaal? .Here was 
a scheme, not grand, but grandiose, after the Kaiser’s own heart. 
Adopt the Boers, patronise the Dutch, save Mr. Kruger from the 
oppressor, and enter into the Rand and Delagoa Bay. Here was a 
Colonial policy indeed! And what wonder that the Kaiser’s hospitable 
heart flew open to welcome such a guest ? 

Then there was more. Nearest but one to that palpitating 
heart lie two other projects which, by comparison, might at one time 
have been called almost practical. These are the introduction of 
England into the Triple Alliance and the reconciliation with France. 
Contradictory in statement, these policies are alternative in essence, 
and identical in method. The aim of both is to secure the quiet posses- 
sion of Alsace and Lorraine. The method is to seek and ensue 
everything that may gratify France and irritate England. France is to 
be taught what she will gain by the friendship of Germany ; England 
what she loses by the want of it. France is to be bribed, England 
blackmailed. The first move in this game, and a very good one it was, 
was the release of French spies after the assassination of Carnot. The 
next was to fall into line with France as the jackal of Russia in the Far 
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East. The third was to stiffen the back of Abdul Hamid, when 
England interfered on behalf of the Armenians. These three steps 
mark the evolution of the policy. Germany stood to gain nothing 
directly from any one of them. The first tentative effort was merely a 
civility to France, and could be in no way offensive to England. The 
second was generally hailed on the Continent as a snub for England, 
but it did us no harm, unless the warm friendship of a Power like Japan 
is to be so regarded. The third was a heavy blow to England: a blow 
which we deserved by disregard of our business as a nation, but which 
was none the lighter for that. Then came the finishing stroke of the 
telegram. It is noteworthy that Mr. Cecil Rhodes gave it to be known 
last spring as an absolute fact that France and Germany had come to 
a definite general understanding to act together to the prejudice of 
England in Africa whenever and wherever they could. This harmony 
was a little jarred by the friction that arose over the celebration at 
Kiel. What better opportunity than this to restore it, and therewith 
to play the final card of the suit? The Kaiser appears to have con- 
vinced himself that the real way to the heart of France was over the 
kicked body of England. Apparently he held that this road led also to 
the heart of England. So he pulled himself together, and kicked. 

And the result? Alas and alas for the result! Down went the 
house of cards, until not one joist or rafter remained upon another. In 
every one of its many aims the plan absolutely and ignominiously 
failed. The Colonial policy is exactly where it is. England has 
resolutely re-affirmed her determination to allow no foreign nation to 
get a footing in the South African Republic, and Germany, in the face 
of that declaration, has come silently to hecl. For years the Kaiser has 
declared that his people fear God and nothing else: it now appears that 
they also fear the British fleet. The Dutch have remained strangely 
unappreciative of their step in the peerage of nations. They have even 
hinted that they do not regard themselves as Germans, and have no 
ambitions in that direction. For the Transvaal, President Kruger has 
returned a civilly discouraging reply, wherein he strangely appears to 
rely more upon his own people than upon the handsome offer of 
‘the help of friendly Powers. For the Dutch in the Cape Coiony, 
Mr. Hofmeyr, most flamboyantly Dutch at all other moments, attaches 
no further importance to the personally-conducted telegram than as a 
possible prelude to the addition of Damaraland to the Cape Colony. 
And France? Alas, again, for perfidious, ungrateful France! William 
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has piped to her, and she has answered “ Alsace-Lorraine.” France, 
or at any rate the part of her that appears in public, was delighted 
that England had made a move (as she, in her encyclopedic ignorance 
of foreign affairs, still supposes), and had been foiled. For the first time 
in history the French people have invested their abundant savings 
outside France in the goldfields of the Rand. Few, even of the 
deputies and senators of Paris, know where or what the Rand is; but 
they have invested. That England should have received a check there 
gave them the keenest joy. But did they turn in love towards the 
Kaiser? Did they rush with fervour into a combination that offered 
an unexampled prospect of the downfall of Albion? No. With one 
voice France proclaimed that her fleets and armies would never be 
found side by side with the tyrant of Alsace-Lorraine. Anglophobe 
and Anglophile alike pronounced the thing impossible, unthinkable. 
The misty phantom of reconciliation is swept away, and the naked facts 
are plain to view. The certitude that all his cajolery is as nothing ; 
the impossibility of any real friendship between the two countries as 
long as the two provinces are his; the clear unmistakable re-affirmation 
that in the very origin and essence of the German Empire it is written 
that France is not, and cannot ever be, aught but her perpetual, her 
traditional, her vigilantly implacable foe :—it is said to be good to know 
who are one’s enemies! That advantage, but certainly no other, the 
Kaiser has reaped from France. 

And England? It seems that the Kaiser, with all his opportunities, 
has never formed any conception of the real nature of England. He 
does not understand what the word democracy means. You may 
insult a diplomatist officially, and to-morrow you may be his very 
good friend. You may even thus insult an Emperor, and he will 
forgive you when he sees his way to it. But a free and self-governing 
nation you may not insult. England is very proud, and she will never 
forget and never forgive, and she will force the consequences of her 
resentment upon her rulers, Consider the manner and the moment 
of the insult. No foreign Sovereign of our time has seemed so knit 
by kinship and by sympathy with England. Perhaps we never 
respected him: his ways were not our ways, and his methods were 
not our methods. The inventor of the theory and practice of Majestats 
Beletdigung could never be a hero to the British people. Yet it is only 
now that we have realised how nearly we came to loving him. We 
loved him, perhaps, the better for his youthful follies; for we have 
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charitably forgotten that he is now well into middle age. Above all, 
he was the grandson of our Queen. There may have been times when 
Her Majesty was not popular among us: now those times are gone 
for ever. She has grown old among us, doing her duty by us; she 
is older, more knowledgeable, wiser than the wisest of us. She stands 
now before us and the world the venerable and venerated personifi- 
cation of England. It was much to us that he was her grandson. It 
was more to us that he seemed to appreciate the honour. He came 
to us year by year, and we welcomed him with friendship and respect. 
It is true that we would not change our national policy to please him, 
England is England, and England is an island. It is not our business 
to give our blood to maintain peace on the Continent, and to blame 
us for it is as wise as to blame the science of geography and the Tower 
of Babel. But we were pleased to see the Kaiser, we were glad when 
his yacht won a race, we saluted him cordially at a meet, and we liked 
to think that he was an honorary Admiral of the Fleet. He came 
here so much, and we flattered ourselves that he liked us. And how 
did he repay our poor, but well intended, hospitality? Why, he seized 
the very moment when we could not defend ourselves to insult us! 
There was not an Englishman but condemned Jameson as in the 
wrong; there was not an Englishman but involuntarily sympathised 
with him. Jameson was wrong, and he was beaten, and each irresistible 
truth made the other harder to bear. To make it worse, this was 
the second time Englishmen had been beaten by Boers, and we did 
not then know how English-like the raiders had borne themselves. 
We only knew that they had surrendered, and that it was impossible 
for us to wipe out that dishonour. And into the middle of it all fell 
this telegram from our familiar friend, congratulating the enemy who 
had provoked our people into wrong-doing and then thrashed them 
for it. Is it likely that we should ever forgive it? We do not complain 
that the Kaiser should have a policy of his own. He is a German, 
and nobody ever wished him to be anything else. But he had been 
our guest again and again, and he had seemed to be our friend, and 
this insult was neither deserved nor necessary. If he thought it right 
to assure Mr. Kruger of his support he could have done so in private. 
He preferred to kick us when we were down, and we shall never forget 
it. We dv not recommend him to visit England again. 

All this he will doubtless regard as the vapouring of an uninstructed 
and turbulent democracy, painfully unchartered by any mandate from 
God _ But it is more than that. While the sentiment of our populace 
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has its own good reason for resigning the friendship of Germany, our 
diplomacy has its reason too. It is said that Germany has long had 
a secret treaty of alliance with the Transvaal. That is directly contrary 
to the Convention of London, and directly opposite to the correct 
procedure of Portugal, which has made a treaty with President 
Kruger, openly referred to us, and clearly recognising our suzerainty. 
Dismissing this rumour, we may present the Kaiser with a dilemma. 
It seems absolutely certain that President Kruger reckoned on and 
deliberately provoked Dr. Jameson’s attempt to assist Johannesburg, 
and that he was ready to meet it. Mr. White, the Republic’s Agent 
in London, has told us that he warned Mr. Kruger of a plot against the 
State as early as December 16th. On the 20th the Boers were pre- 
paring formidable armaments of artillery, rifles, and ammunition, and 
the President was in hourly consultation with his commandants and field- 
cornets. Investigations on the field of Krugersdorp—so says a private 
but absolutely trustworthy despatch—have disclosed earthworks which 
could not have been constructed in less than a fortnight. No single 
item of his knowledge did Mr. Kruger choose to disclose to the High 
Commissioner, as he certainly would have done if he had desired to 
avoid a conflict. Now, either the Kaiser was in the plot with President 
Kruger, or he was not. If he was not, he knew that Mr. Chamberlain 
had disavowed Dr. Jameson, and had taken prompt, even unnecessarily 
hostile, measures to emphasise that disavowal. It was impossible to 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain had not done all he could, on the very 
moment, to disown Jameson and ruin his enterprise. If, in the face of 
that knowledge, the Kaiser spoke as he did, he has accused the British 
Government of a heinous crime, well knowing the accusation to be false. 
If, on the other hand, he was in Mr. Kruger’s confidence and knew the 
trap that he had laid for Dr. Jameson, what are we to say of him? 
Remember that the ingenuous Dr. Leyds had been some time in Berlin 
for his health, and had taken with him vast sums of money—also, no 
doubt, for his health, Remember that for several days before the 
Kaiser’s telegram Dr. Leyds had been in consultation with the Kaiser’s 
Foreign Office. Is it conceivable that this close understanding can 
have existed without some secret engagement between the two Govern- 
ments? Is it conceivable that the Kaiser has not intrigued with the 
Transvaal in direct contravention of the Convention that gave it its 
international being? Is this, and can this ever be,a friendly Sovereign ? 
He has drawn back for this moment, because even he knows that in war 
we could do him much damage, while he could do us none. But for all 
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that, he has shown himself our enemy, and in future he is to be treated 
as such. 

But that is not all: that is only the beginning. How are we to 
fortify ourselves against this new enmity? By a close understanding 
with France, answer some. But that is not practicable. We have seen 
it in the Siamese Agreement, wherein we have made considerable 
concessions in the cause of quiet and friendliness: the Paris Press has 
received them with grumbling and discontent. We can never be on 
friendly terms with France while we hold Egypt, and probably not if 
we evacuated it. Moreover, we can never evacuate Egypt while France 
withholds her consent from any arrangement that would make it possible. 
Yet it is doubtful whether France hates us as much as she professes to 
do, and we may leave her with the new knowledge that when it comes 
to the point of action she hates Germany more than she does us. 
Instead of seeking new allies against Germany, it would be easier, as well 
as in stricter accord with our own unswerving policy, to seek to strip 
her of the allies she has. It is characteristic of the abject impotence of 
the Kaiser’s manifesto that it was received with great concern both in 
Vienna and Rome. It brought him no new friend, but it shook his old 
ones. It did not seem to Austria and Italy that they should make 
sacrifices to buttress Germany while Germany was ready to throw away 
her efficiency in a cause with which the Triple Alliance has no concern. 
Let us then take advantage of this discontent to approach Italy. The 
Triple Alliance is an intolerable burden to her—the more so as her 
northern provinces have no sort of natural inclination towards Austria. 
Italy fears France on her seaboard only, for her army could make good 
the passes of the Alps against her for months. We also fear France in 
the Mediterranean, for her first blow would be struck against our over- 
weak Mediterranean Fleet. An understanding in regard of any attack 
from France would give us an overwhelming superiority at sea—for 
Italy commands at least ten ironclads of the best—and both Powers 
should be secure against any sudden onset. Austria would be left with 
her southern flank unguarded, and might be trusted to discover that she 
has no cause of enmity with France. She might be left to make her 
own terms with Russia in the Balkans, which should be far from an 
impossible task. And the Kaiser would be left to face the war on both 
fronts with what appetite he had. It would do him a very great deal 
of good. 

G. W. STEEVENS. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


FTER many wanderings and hazards innumerable the National 
Collection of Portraits has at last found a home. The Gallery 
in St. Martin’s Place, the generous gift of Mr. Alexander, must 

not be criticised too severely. Its situation is perfect, and, though it 
resembles some other things more nearly than a gallery, at least it 
serves for the display of an unrivalled set of pictures. 

The history of the Collection is the history of many another British 
Institution. The Gallery grew, as it were, by accident. Established 
less than forty years ago, it was without money and without a name. 
For a while its treasures were set out in Westminster, but when, after 
some ten years, the Keeper could boast of two hundred and eighty-eight 
pictures, the Collection was carried to Kensington, where it ran the 
risk of fire or accident until 1885. Even in the Sixties a building was 
contemplated, but while private generosity was ever adding to the worth 
of the Gallery, the State, with its constant nonchalance, put off the 
performance of its plain duty. Presently the portraits were hustled 
out of Kensington to Bethnal Green, where only the zealous pilgrim 
might see them. But at last the amend is made: the new Gallery 
is finished, and we owe it, as we owe so much else that is interesting 
or artistic, not to the beneficence of the State, but to the interest and 
self-sacrifice of a private citizen. 

Concerning the constitution of the Portrait Gallery there can be no 
discussion. It is a miracle of wisdom, and if now and again its provi- 
sions are evaded, that is because the Trustees are perpetually faced by 
difficult problems. But their main purpose has been to establish a 
gallery of famous men, and therefore they have regarded rather the 
celebrity of the sitter than the skill of the artist. On the other hand, 
they have always declined late copics and such works as are obviously 
unworthy, and, despite mistakes, they have shown much ingenuity in 
the perpetual adjustment of conflicting interests. Nor can the severest 
critic charge them with partiality. Neither religion nor politics has 
warped their judgment, and famous men of all parties and sects have 
gained the lasting honour of a space in St. Martin’s Place. Not even 
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does crime, open and avowed, exclude the candidate, and thus Colonel 
Blood, who would have stolen the Regalia from the Tower, and who 
infamously seized the Duke of Ormonde in St. James’s Street, hangs 
cheek by jowl with Judges and Archbishops. Only the living knock 
at the door in vain, and thus a wholesome check is given to pride 
and boastfulness. Not to the greatest poet, or the most distinguished 
politician, is it permitted to gaze upon his own portrait among the 
immortals. And he who stands upon the borderland of celebrity must 
endure ten years of probation before the Trustees admit him of their 
company. So, also, is the over-zealous donor regarded with a certain 
cold severity. The gift-horse is looked most sternly in the teeth. 
No donation may be received, unless it captures the approval of 
three-fourths of the Trustees, and thus if the number of portraits is 
restricted, at least the Gallery is cleared of rubbish. 

Now, the first aim of the National Portrait Gallery is not artistic. 
Indeed, from the point of view of art it is monstrously illogical to 
make any distinction between one genre and another. A portrait 
differs in no way from a landscape. Each, if it be a masterpiece, is a 
natural object turned to the purpose of decoration. The artist is more 
intimately concerned with aspect than with character, and, if he were 
sincere to himself, would doubtless deny that it is any part of his 
business to divine the intelligence of his sitter. But it is a piece of the 
popular cant that no man can paint a true portrait, who has not looked 
into his victim’s soul, who is not gifted with a sort of spiritual clair- 
voyance. This, of course, is the merest sentiment, and the painter, who 
trusts to his impression, puts no more of character into his portrait, than 
life and experience have put into the face and bearing of the man whom 
he represents. But if, on the other hand, you regard a portrait less as 
the expression of a painter, than as the presentation of a man, the 
picture assumes an historical importance, which is independent of its 
zsthetic merit. And it is from this point of view that the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery regard their collection. They exclude no 
authentic portrait which may be “valuable as illustrating the civil, 
ecclesiastical, or literary history of the country.” 

It is thus, then, that you approach the Portrait Gallery: with an 
historical rather than an esthetic curiosity. The small intimacies of 
life are wont to escape with the lapse of time, and as you take delight 
in the frankest memoir, so you cannot pass the portrait of Chaucer or 
of Shakespeare, of Edward III or of Pitt without a thrill. To discover 
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how a great man combed his hair, or- wore his doublet, may be more 
entertaining than important. But these are precisely the details which 
we would recover from the thievery of time. As we read Antony Wood 
or Aubrey less for their literary intelligence than for the scraps they 
have saved from the past, so we look at the ancient portraits in forget- 
fulness of the art of painting. Indeed, portraiture thus becomes the 
anecdotage of painting, a record of the entrancing smallnesses of history. 
For instance, there is a strange, faded actuality in Aubrey’s description 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, when you can turn from Zucharo’s masterpiece 
to the ancient’s ambling letter: “He had a most remarkable aspect,” 
wrote this ingenious chronicler, “an exceeding high forehead, long- 
faced, and sour eie-lidded, a kind of pigge-eye.” And it is interesting 
to note that the old servants of Downton told Aubrey that the pearls, 
wherewith the satin doubtlet was embroidered, “ were neer as big as the 
painted ones.” 

Of official pictures there is no lack. There are the Kings and 
Queens of England from Edward III downwards, and though they are 
of unequal merit, they make a brave show. Elizabeth, with her famous 
ruff and her rope of pearls, hangs opposite to Oudry’s J/ary Queen of 
Scots, and the charming portrait of Mary of Lorraine. To Zucharo, 
the painter of Elizabeth, is attributed the youthful James I, and with the 
later Stuarts we come upon the age of Kneller, who also painted the first 
George. To Richard Wilson and Allan Ramsay was it given to paint 
George III. George IV is made immortal by Sir F. Lawrence, and so 
with the Prince Consort we arrive at the ineptitude of Winterhalter. 
From Holbein to Winterhalter is a long line, and truly the royal patrons 
have not been uniformly fortunate. But though the decline has not 
been constant, collapse has come at last, and the Kings and Queens of 
England are no longer permitted to descend to posterity in the 
magnificence and splendour which distinguished painters lent to their 
ancestors. The tradition of the Tudor age was still strong enough to 
ensure dignity, and the room in which the legendary portraits of 
Henry VIII, of Elizabeth, and their courts are hung, preserves a 
splendour, which is not due to age alone. With Lely and Kneller you 
are still within a sober convention, although the decline is obvious. 
And of Lely and Kneller there is a roomful at the Gallery. They also 
painted kings, courtiers, and poets. Sir Peter Lely not only set the 
court beauties upon canvas, but left us characteristic portraits of men so 
various as Sir Harbottle Grimston, the impeccable lawyer, of Thomas 
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Stanley, the amiable pedant, and of King Charles II himself. Kneller, 
too, was happy in his sitters ; and it is through his skill that we recall 
the features of Congreve and Betterton, of Addison and Wren. The 
portraits of the eighteenth century preserve the ancient distinction. 
With Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough to aid, it ran no risk of 
oblivion, and we still recognise many famous men in the august habit 
of their lives. Hogarth and Reynolds paid themselves the highest 
compliment by painting their own portraits, while Hogarth has per- 
petuated the grotesque ugliness of the infamous Lord Lovat. 

But with Sir Henry Raeburn and Sir Thomas Lawrence official 
portraiture seems to have died. The Victorian age has proved itself 
the worst possible patron. Of old it was an attribute of King or Duke, 
that he should have a proper understanding of art, that he should 
appreciate the best work of his time in a spirit of loyal generosity. 
Indeed, this appreciation was also the privilege of the more reputable 
republics. All the world knows the intelligent benefits conferred upon 
art by the free statesmen of Greece and of Italy. And there was a 
time when Kings competed for the presence at their Court of great 
painters. What better proof would you ask of the understanding of 
Philip IV of Spain, than that he encouraged the perfect portraiture of 
Velazquez? And England need have felt no shame, until the present 
century. Holbein, and Van Dyke, Zucharo, and Antonio More are 
among the masters attracted to the English court. But, to-day, 
painting has fallen into disrepute, and an accurate likeness is sufficient 
for the noblest and the best. It is not that portraiture is dead; on the 
contrary, our own generation bears witness to many a masterpiece. It 
is that Kings are no longer amateurs of the fine arts, and the next 
century must be content to see its grandfathers and fathers standing out 
fatuously from academic canvases. Angeli and Winterhalter have been 
privileged to record the aspect of our own Royal Family ; and while 
Henry VIII was immortalised by Holbein, while the stiff and rigid 
splendour of Elizabeth endures through the talent of Zucharo, the 
twentieth century must shudder before the cold, blowsy canvases of 
the German painters, who robbed the later Hanoverians of their dignity. 

And where the court has fallen so manifestly below its opportunity, 
what can we expect of the pocts and politicians, who in a hundred 
years will be a part of the past? As yet the most of them are still 
without the pale, and when, by bequest or purchase, they claim their 
deserved position, will they preserve the same grandeur which belongs 
to their ancestors? Most assuredly not. They will stand forth, restless 
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and emphatic, from the walls. The high-lights and the brutal handling, 
which achieved a success in a transitory exhibition, will appear vulgar 
and restless in a permanent Gallery, where the centuries are in rivalry. 
How cheap will the antics of the modern professor appear, compared 
to the solemnity even of Kneller! When at last Messrs. Holl and 
Herkomer, the popular painters of this age, occupy the space, which 
Providence reserves for them in St. Martin’s Place, they will shrink in 
deserved bashfulness from an impossible competition. Their cleverness 
tells not beyond the walls of Burlington House, and we shall be left 
deploring the unhappy decay of the wise patron. 

Not even the portraits, which the unquestioned generosity of 
Mr. Watts has presented to the Gallery, are able to hold their own 
in this august company. Character they doubtless possess, and their 
interest is indisputable. How shall we be sufficiently grateful to 
the painter, who has given to the nation portraits of Browning, 
Manning, and Mr. Swinburne? But they have not that quietude of 
aspect, that serenity of handling which mark the master. And surely 
an explanation for the presence of Mr. Swinburne’s portrait is due 
from the Trustees? It is the expressed law of the Gallery that “no 
portrait of any person still living, except only of the reigning Sovereign, 
and of his or her consort, shall be admitted.” Now Mr. Swinburne is 
happily alive; he is not the reigning Sovereign nor her consort ; he is 
not even Laureate. Why, then, does he anticipate the glory which he 
has unquestionably earned? Such rules as are made for the conduct 
of a Gallery should be most scrupulously obeyed. If they are broken 
in one deserving instance, they will be broken a dozen times for the 
profit or aggrandisement of some cheap and popular favourite. No 
man is so stupid as to believe that Mr. Swinburne has not a right to a 
niche in the most exclusive of our National Galleries. But no good 
ever came from the wanton breach of a saiutary law, and it is the 
Director’s duty to reserve this master’s portrait in some private corner 
until a cruel fate, deferred, one hopes, for many years, shall give him the 
right to hang among the poets of all the ages. 

The present and the future of the Gallery depend, in fact, upon the 
strict interpretation of the Gallery’s laws. When the collection was 
commenced Lord Stanhope most wisely attached the highest importance 
to the “authoritative power of refusal.” And unless that power be 
jealously guarded and scrupulously enforced, the value of the collection 
is instantly impaired. Hitherto the Trustees have erred but slightly 
upon the side of lenience, and one believes that they will still preserve 
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their lofty standard. But there is no room for indiscretion, and the one 
chance of safety is a pedantic adherence to the rules laid down by 
Lords Stanhope and Ellenborough. One would regret the disappear- 
ance of the Swinburne from the Gallery; yet one doves not see that 
it is possible to preserve the institution in the spirit of its own laws 
without this banishment. And why, in the fulness of time, should not 
the poets, painted by Mr. Watts, hang with their brethren in another 
room? For assuredly this display of poets could not be matched outside 
our borders, and assuredly it makes us proud of our common speech. 
Here, for instance, is the first of a long line: Geoffrey Chaucer. What 
is the authority for this ascription you are not told, nor is the name 
of the painter known. Yet here is the traditional Chaucer, with his 
clerkly habit, and his elvish eyes. Then, again, on another wall hangs 
the Chandos Shakespeare, which has a clearer pedigree than most pictures 
of its time. It was the Earl of Ellesmere who presented the picture 
to the nation. But it had a long history before it was purchased at the 
Stowe sale. It is said to have been painted by Richard Burbage, and 
to have belonged to John Taylor, the player, by whom it was left to 
Sir William Davenant. So far it remained within the circle of Shake- 
speare’s friends and relatives. But on Davenant’s death it was bought 
by Betterton, the actor, and presently it passed into the hands of the 
Duke of Chandos. Kneller thought so well of its authenticity, that 
he copied it for Dryden, who wrote an appropriate quatrain concerning 
his master. Milton, too, appears in his sterner majesty, not only in the 
print engraved from life by Faithome, but in a painted portrait by 
Pieter vander Plaas. Then there is Cowley, not only in the elegance of 
his youth, but in the sterner obesity of age. Nor is any poet missing 
until our own Tennyson. And the painters, also, have their own 
corner, while the soldiers and sailors, who are our chief glory, occupy 
a wall to themselves. 

This criss-cross arrangement is not wholly satisfactory. The chrono- 
logical order is far more pertinent, and it seems irrational to separate 
a man from his contemporaries because he happened to wield a pen 
and not a sword. However, it is the delight of the Gallery that it 
tempts to gossip and discussion. In history, as in life, appearance 
carries far more weight than the prig is ready to acknowledge. Every 
man passes an instinctive judgment upon a chance acquaintance, and 
though this judgment is oftentimes revised, it is never rescinded. So, 
too, it is impossible to complete your view of a dead poet or politician 
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without some impression of his features. For his intellect his works 
speak loudly enough ; but character, which is not always revealed by 
werd or deed, is instantly displayed in a faithful portrait. “In all my 
poor historical investigations,” said Carlyle, “it has been, and always is, 
one of the most primary wants to procure a bodily likeness of the 
personage inquired after ;—a good portrait if such exists ; failing that, 
even an indifferent if sincere one.” The modern school of historians 
does not agree with Carlyle, who would hang an empire upon a hero’s 
eyebrow, or crush a kingdom with a miscreant’s complexion. The 
pupils of Stubbs would trust rather to a scrap of paper or to a signature 
than to a whole gallery of pictures. And though it is unsafe to repose 
a theory upon a likeness, imagination and insight are likely to carry the 
scholar nearer to the truth than a flat-footed adherence to documentary 
evidence. “ Any representation made by a faithful human creature of 
that face and figure which he saw with his eyes ””—again it is Carlyle 
that speaks—“ and which I can never see with mine, is now valuable to 
me, and much better than nonc at all.” Wherefore, if there are portraits 
in the Gallery of no other merit than a bungling sincerity, they can be 
accepted for what they really are: a record of the past. Thus it is 
that the National Portrait Gallery is a long gossip in the flat. Many 
a question is put and left unanswered. For instance, you can hardly 
leave the building without asking yourself the colour of Pope’s eyes. 
Lord Beaconsfield once said that a young man condemned himself 
to a reputation for dulness who asked from which window it was in 
Whitehall that Charles I was beheaded. And the enquiry con- 
cerning the colour of any man’s eyes is surely dangerous. But when 
you see Pope painted with a bright blue eye and a rich brown eye 
on the same wall, the discrepancy excuses a gentle argument. Is it 
that nobody can detect the colour of the passing eye? Or is it that 
the painter regards such accessories as eyes as of no importance? 
True, biographers are as faulty as the painters of portraits, and no 
memoir can give us certain information concerning these very points 
of curiosity, which are tempting to research. However, there are 
countless other questions which the Gallery answers with a certain 
dogmatism, and so long as it preserves its inexorable standard of 
exclusiveness, it is a national pride. And that it will preserve this 
standard is certain enough. The newly-appointed keeper is Mr. Lionel 
Cust, and under Mr. Lionel Cust’s guidance the Gallery can only gain 
in character and in efficiency. 


O. WINTER. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HAMPSHIRE 
MONASTERIES 


IEWED entirely as an historical event, the destruction of the 
V monasteries and the transfer of their revenues to the Crown 
is an important fact in our general history, which may be, 
perhaps, best illustrated by the story of the breaking up of these great 
centres of religious life—not to say of civilisation—in some special 
county. At the time of the dissolution there were in Hampshire some 
fifteen religious houses, not including the four friaries in the city of 
Winchester and the house of Franciscan Observants at Southampton. 
The total annual value of their revenues, as given in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus, or estimate of church property made by the King’s 
direction in 1534, was £5,068 14s. 93d. Seven out of the fifteen houses 
proper had incomes of less than £200. 

It is hardly necessary to detail the circumstances which led up to 
the first measure of suppression. It will probably suffice to recall the 
fact that in 1533, as one of the means by which it was hoped to sever 
the bend which united the church in England with the Roman See, 
Parliament was induced to transfer the right of visitation of religious 
houses to the King. It was not, however, until two years later that 
Henry determined to act upon these powers, and in September, 1535, 
appoint Commissioners for the purpose. It is now certain that prior to 
the issue of his cemmissions the project of suppressing some of, if not 
all, the monastic establishments in the country actually formed part of 
his practical politics. Parliament was to meet early in the next year, 
1536, and, with the twofold object of replenishing an exhausted 
exchequer and of anticipating opposition on the part of the religious 
to ecclesiastical changes, the Commons were to be asked to grant the 
King the possessions of the smaller monastic houses as a first instal- 
ment. Some pretext, however, had obviously to be found for presenting 
such a proposal to the nation ; and it cannot now be doubted that the 
obvious means of blackening the characters of the monks and nuns was 
deliberately resorted to for the purpose. 
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The instruments chosen for the work of getting up the required 
“evidence” were well fitted to serve the King in furnishing accusa- 
tions in sufficient detail to secure the downfall of at least some of the 
monastic houses. The charges brought by these royal visitors against 
their fair name are, it must be confessed, sufficiently dreadful, but they 
do not, by the way, bear out the modern popular notion of wholesale 
corruption and degradation. Practically all the accusations are con- 
tained in the letters written by the royal agents whilst on their tour 
of inspection, and in the document or documents known as the 
Comperta Monastica, drawn up at the time by the same visitors and 
forwarded to their chief, Cromwell. No other evidence being forth- 
coming, an inquirer is driven back upon the worth of these visitors’ 
word. It is easy, of course, to dismiss inconvenient witnesses as being 
unworthy of credit, but in this case the letters of these royal agents 
are sufficient to cast considerable doubt upon their testimony, and an 
examination into their subsequent career will more than justify. 

The chief Commissioners were named Layton, Legh, Arkice, and 
London, and it is probable that the inquiry into the state of the 
Hampshire monastcries was entrusted to either Layton or Legh. The 
absence of any report does not enable us to know for certain; but: 


whether the visitation was conducted by the one or the other, we may 


be tolerably certain that the report would not have been favourable as 


to the moral state of the houses inspected. The general method of 


inquiry may be best understood by the account of it given by Mr. James 
Gairdner. “The mode of procedure of Layton and his fellows,” he 


writes, “is well illustrated in the case of Leicester. There neither the- 
abbot (whom Layton himself believed to be an honest man) nor his. 


canons would confess anything. Layton, consequently, as he tells 
Cromwell, intends to accuse some of the latter, first, of the grosscst 
vices, and then of less heinous crimes by degrees, until he has extorted. 
something of a confession. If this may be taken as a sample of the 
proceedings,” pertinently asks Mr. Gairdner, “how much might be 
considered as a confession by Layton, sufficient to warrant his putting 
it down against a name? The old scandals,” he adds, “universally 
discredited at the time, and believed in by a later generation only 
through prejudice and ignorance, are now dispelled for ever, and no 
candid writer will ever dream of resuscitating them.” 

So much, then, as to the visitation. Parliament met at Westminster 
on February 4th, 1536, and the chief business it was called upon to 
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transact was an Act to legalise the first measure of spoliation. What 
happened to induce it to consent is well known; or rather, the account 
to be found in most of our history books is well known. So often has 
the tale been told and retold that there is probably no part of our 
history so universally accepted: even as there is none which rests on 
so slender a basis of fact. The story, for instance, as told in Green’s 
History of the English People, may be taken as a fairly accurate state- 
ment of the general belief. “Two Royal Commissioners,” he writes, 
“were despatched on a general visitation of the religious houses, and 
their reports formed a ‘ black-book,’ whieh was laid before Parliament in 
1536. It was acknowledged that about a third of the houses, including 
the bulk of the larger abbeys, were fairly and decently conducted. The 
rest were charged with drunkenness, with simony, and with the foulest 
and most revolting crimes.” Another writer, Professor Seebohm, in his 
Era of the Protestant Revolution—a book, by the way, intended for the 
instruction of youth—asserts that “the Commissioners reported to 
Parliament that two-thirds of the monks were leading vicious lives 
under cover of their cowls and hoods”; whilst Dean Stanley, in his 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, declares that at this meeting of 
Parliament “on the table of the Chapter House was placed the famous 
‘black-book, which sealed the fate of all the monasteries of England, 
and sent a thrill of horror through the House of Commons when 
they (szc) heard it.” I believe I am right in taking this as a fairly 
moderate version of the reasons which induced the nation to 
consent to the greatest piece of confiscation the world has ever seen. 
Yet in this brief statement there are some assertions absolutely 
false, some incapable of proof, and some distinctly misleading. It is 
quite certain, for example, that more than two Commissioners were 
employed in the work of visitation previous to the meeting of 
Parliament. There is no evidence of any kind that the celebrated 
‘“black-book” ever existed, whilst distinct testimony makes it highly 
improbable that any such book was laid before the Parliament. It is 
quite certain that the Commissioners never reported to Parliament at 
all, and even in the reports (or comperta) forwarded to Cromwell, his 
agents do not assert that “two-thirds of the monks were leading 
vicious lives under cover of their cowls and hoods,” nor does Parlia- 
ment declare that “about a third” of the monasteries “were fairly 
and decently conducted.” Further than this, bad as the charges made 
by Henry’s visitors were, “drunkenness and simony” were not among 
them, neither do I think that any one who had looked at such documents 
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as are available could possibly assert that two-thirds—or anything 
approaching two-thirds—are there charged with “the foulest and most 
revolting crimes.” Probably the only item of Mr. Green’s account 
which has any sure foundation in fact is the remark appended to the 
description just quoted:—‘“that the character of the visitors, the 
sweeping nature of their report, and the long debate that followed on 
its reception, leaves (szc) little doubt that the charges were grossly 
exaggerated.” 

All that we certainly know of the proceedings in Parliament is that 
there was a long debate, and that the assembly passed the measure 
with great reluctance. Indeed, so unwilling was it, according to 
Sir Henry Spelman, who gave the traditional account of the event 
—an account which bears every mark of substantial truth—that when 
“the Bill had stuck so long in the Lower House,” Henry sent for the 
Commons and declared if they did not pass it he would “have some 
of their heads.” Encouraged by these royal threats, which they had 
ample reason to know were no idle form of words, and seeing that the 
public opinion was instructed by pulpit orations against the monks (in 
favour of a measure which proposed to relieve taxation generally by 
devoting the monastic revenues to public purposes) they consented 
to the King’s Bill. They were, however, careful to throw the entire 
responsibility on Henry himself, and to declare, if words mean 
anything, that they took the truth of the charges’ against the good 
name of the religious houses solely upon the King’s “declaration.” 
One fact, moreover, shows that the accusations, or “comperts” as 
they are called, could not have been laid before Parliament for its 
consideration in detail. The comperta documents make no distinction 
between the greater and lesser houses. All are “tarred with the same 
brush”: all, that is, are smirched with Layton and Legh. “The idea 
that the small monasteries rather than the large were particular abodes 
of vice is not,” writes Mr. Gairdner, “ borne out by the comperta.” Yet 
the preamble of the Act suppressing the smaller monasteries for 
vicious living declares that “in the great and solemn monasteries of the 
realm ” religion was well observed and God well served. This assertion 
could never have found its way into the Act had the reports of the royal 
visitors been inspected by the Members. We are forced, therefore, to 
accept the account in the preamble: that the measure was passed on the 
strength of the King’s “ declaration” that the charges against the smaller 
houses were true. 
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The measure of turpitude fixed by the Act was a pecuniary one, and 
all religious houses having incomes of less than £200 a year were handed 
over to the King, to be dealt with at his “ pleasure, to the honour of God 
and the wealth of the realm.” This money limit rendered it necessary, 
as a first step in the direction of dissolution, to ascertain which houses 
came within the Act, and as early as April, 1536 (less than a month 
after the measure became law), instructions were issued for the guidance 
of certain country gentlemen commissioned to make a new survey of 
the religious houses. The returns made by these Commissioners are 
of the highest importance in determining the question :—What was 
the moral state of the religious at this time? It is now beyond dispute 
that the sweeping accusations against them were made prior to the 
meeting of Parliament in 1536, and consequently before, and not after, 
as most writers have supposed, the commissions of gentry were 
appointed. The main purpose of these commissions was to enquire 
into the pecuniary state of the monasteries, and to take over on the 
King’s behalf all such as had less than £200 a year. Their members 
were, however, instructed to find out and report upon “the conversation 
of the lives” of the religious, or in other words, to examine into the 
moral state of the houses visited. Now, unfortunately, only very few of 
the returns made by them were known to exist when the volume of the 
Calendar of State Papers dealing with the period was published. They 
were, however, sufficiently numerous to make it a matter of remark by 
the editor, Mr. Gairdner, that it was strange to find that in these reports 
“the characters given of the inmates are almost uniformly good.” 

To take an example: In Leicestershire the gentry reported of 
Garadon and Gracedieu—two of the houses, be it noted, against which 
some of the most damning charges were made but a few months before 
by Cromwell’s visitors—that they were “of good and virtuous conver- 
sation.” Upon which significant fact Mr. Gairdner remarks: “ The 
country gentlemen who sat on the (second) commission somehow came 
to a very different conclusion from that of Drs. Layton and Legh.” 
Again, not very many months ago I discovered, mixed up with 
documents of another date in the Record Office, several reports which, 
being unknown to Mr. Gairdner, have found no place in his Calendar. 
Among them is that of the commission sent into Hampshire, and, so 
far as I know, no attention has hitherto been directed to it. On the 
30th of May, 1536, Sir James Worseley, Knight, John Poulet, Esq., 
George Poulet, Esq., Richard Poulet, and William Berners were 
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appointed to make inquiries respecting the religious houses in Hamp- 
shire which were supposed to be of not more than £200 annual value. 
The three first named were well-known gentry, the two last were 
officials connected with the Court of Augmentation. Thcir return (or 
“certificate” as they call it) contains some particulars of interest and 
importance. The first house reported upon is Wintney—a convent of 
Cistercian nuns. Here were at the time “ten nuns, by report of good 
conversation, which wholly desire to continue in the same religion.” 
Next comes St. Mary’s, Winchester, a Benedictine convent “of large 
building, situate nigh the middle of the city.” Here there were some 
twenty-six nuns “whereof twenty-five desire to keep their habit in 
religion and one (upon dissolution) desires leave (to go into the world). 
The whole number in their order are religious and in living virtuous by 
common report.” The house maintained over and above the religious 
some seventy-six dependents: that is to say, five priests, thirteen lay- 
sisters, nine women-servants, officers of the household, &c., twenty-three 
women with corrodies and twenty-six children; and this, says the 
document, “over and above the great relief daily ministered unto the 
poor inhabitants of the said city.” 

In the Priory of Denys, Southampton, there are stated to have 
been six priests “of good conversation.” At Netley Abbey, “a large 
building situate upon the rivage of the scas, to the King’s subjects 
and strangers travelling the same seas great relief and comfort,” 
there were seven priests, “by report of good conversation.” At 
Quarse, another Cistercian abbey in the Isle of Wight, “ being of 
large building, situate upon the rivage of the seas, by report great 
refuge and comfort to all the inhabitants of the same isle and to 
strangers travelling the said seas,” the ten priests all had a good 
character; and so too had the religious at Bromere and Moltisfont. 
Concerning these seven Hampshire houses, then, the distinct testimony 
of these Royal Commissioners is that the moral tone and character 
of the inmates was all that could be desired. The remaining eight 
monastic establishments in the county were all of them “great solemn 
houses,” in which, according to the distinct declaration of Parliament, 
“religion was right well observed.” We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that at this time, therefore, the religious houses of Hamp- 
shire were all of them in an excellent state. And of the first seven, 
St. Mary’s Convent at Winchester was the only one to which any 
respite was granted, and this was purchased by a fine of £333 6s. 8d. 
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(some £4,000 of our money), and with the loss of half its former 
possessions. The other six were taken over in the King’s name. 

The process was much the same in every case, and the work was 
not done in a day. In fact, the roll of accounts furnished to the 
Augmentation Office by the Commissioners engaged in the Hampshire 
Dissolutions, shows that it was a matter of six to ten weeks before 
the house was finally dismantled and its inmates turned out of doors. 
The chief Commissioners paid two official visits during the progress of 
the work. On the first, they announced to the community and its 
dependents their impending doom, called for and defaced the convent 
seal—the symbol of corporate existence, without which no business 
could be transacted—desecrated the churches, took possession of the 
best plate and church vestments “unto the King’s use,” measured the 
lead upon the roofs, counted the bells, and appraised the goods and 
chattels of the community. Then they passed on to the scene of their 
next operations, leaving behind them certain officials and workmen to 
carry out the designed destruction by stripping the roofs and pulling 
down the gutters and pipes, melting the lead into pigs, throwing down 
the bells and breaking them with sledge-hammers, and packing the 
metal into barrels ready for the speculator. This was followed by the 
work of collecting the furniture, and selling it by public auction or 
private tender. That done, the Commissioners returned to audit the 
accounts, and satisfy themselves generally that the work of devastation 
had been accomplished to the King’s contentment. Thus, to take one 
example, altogether from the first arrival of the Royal Commission to 
the final handing-over to a keeper, the dissolution of Netley Abbey 
took ten weeks. Plate to the value of £45 11s. was sent off to the 
King. The ornaments of the magnificent church fetched, when sold 
piecemeal, £38 19s. 8d.; one Michael Lister speculated in all the 
movables, for which he paid a lump sum of 41c 73s. 4a.; the same 
adventurer, in partnership with another, got all t — cattle, corn, &c., for 
a little over £100. When all was finished there was 421 worth of 
bell-metal and £40 worth of lead cast into “fodders” still to sell. 
It is not difficult to understand where the choir-stall work and the 
timbers of the roof went to when the need to melt the lead was 
pressing ; and, judging from other instances, I should not be surprised 
if many a goodly missal and ancient choir book went into the flames 
which kept the pot a-boiling. As for the dispossessed, perhaps the less 
said the better. Mr. Gairdner writes truly that “the full degree of 
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hardship arising out of the King’s proceedings was difficult even in 
that day to estimate—impossible in ours.” 

No sooner were the suppressions commenced than the people 
generally began to realise that the benefits to accrue from them were 
moonshine. It was proposed to present a petition from the Lords and 
Commons to the King, pointing out the damage likely to be done to 
the country at large if the measure was carried into effect, and asking 
that the operation of the Act might be suspended, and that the smaller 
houses not yet dissolved under its authority should be allowed to 
continue. Nothing, of course, came of this attempt. Henry’s appetite 
hungered for more, and the action of Parliament in permitting the first 
measure to become law only paved the way to the general dissolution. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that no other measure of 
suppression was ever passed by the Houses. When Parliament was 
next consulted, it was merely asked, on May Igth, 1539, to secure to 
the King the property which had come into his hands “ by supersession, 
dissolution, or surrender, since the 4th of February,” 1536. It is useful 
to bear this in mind, since it is frequently stated that there were two 
Acts of Suppression, one whereby the lesser houses were dissolved, the 
second putting an end to the greater. As a consequence, it is suggested 
that those who remained firm in their refusal to surrender are to be 
blamed for resisting a law which, however hardly it pressed upon 
them, had given their possessions into his royal grip. This is a false 
impression: no such law was ever passed. 

It will probably appear a somewhat strange, if not an alarming, 
assertion that the majority of the Hampshire Monasterics was never 
legally suppressed at all. It is, however, strictly true in fact. All that 
Parliament did in 1539 was to say that the King might keep what, in 
one way or another, he had already made his own. Practically, of 
course—so far as Henry was concerned—the result was much the 
same; but the simple fact is, incredible as it may seem to people 
nowadays, that the English Parliament never passed any general law 
suppressing the religious houses at all, and that its last word on the 
subject of the greater monasteries was one of thanksgiving to God 
that they were in an excellent moral state. What happened between 
February, 1536, and May, 1539, in Hampshire was briefly this. Henry 
was ill satisfied with what the destruction of the poorer establishments 
had brought him. Their property passed from his control by a 
thousand-and-one channels, and he was soon hungering for the greater 
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prize. Royal agents, eager to win a place in his favour, were busy up 
and down the country, cajoling, coercing, commanding, and threatening 
the members of the religious houses. As Mr. Gairdner puts it :—‘ By 
various arts and means the heads of these establishments were induced 
to surrender, and occasionally when an abbct was found, as in the case 
of Woburn, to have committed treason in the sense of the recent 
statutes, the house (by a stretch of the tyrannical laws) was forfeited 
to the King by his attainder. But attainders were certainly the 
exception, surrenders being the general rule.” 

In Hampshire the first of the greater houses to acquiesce in 
the inevitable was the Premonstratensian Abbey of Tichfield. This 
the members did on 28th December, 1537, but three months elapsed 
before their example was followed. By April 2nd, 1538, however, 
Dr. Layton and his companion, Dr. William Petre, are found “ prac- 
tising,” as they call it, with the monks “for their pensions”; which 
means, being interpreted, informing them that if they gave up their 
possessions without a fuss the King would grant them a pension until 
he could find them a benefice; but if they made any difficulty they 
need not look for anything. In April, 1538, then, Layton took the 
surrender of Beaulieu, whither the monks of Netley had betaken 
themselves on the destruction of their own abbey some eighteen 
months previously. From Beaulieu he passed on to Southwick, near 
Porchester, and obtained surrender on April 7th. Possibly, also, Hyde 
Abbey at Winchester fell into the royal possession about the same 
time, and the Bishop of Bangor, who was commendatory abbot, was 
rewarded for his part in the surrender by being translated to the 
richer sce of Salisbury. The autumn of the same year (1538) saw 
the fall of the five houses of friars in the county, and their extremely 
poor possessions were taken for the King by that unwearied destructor 
JSraternitatum, Richard Ingworth, suffragan Bishop of Dover. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the five remaining houses ever 
surrendered at all. No deed of surrender cxists among the rest in the 
Record Office, and, what is more to the point, no such document is 
enrolled upon the Close Rolls, although such entry was considered 
the legal evidence of possession. It comes, however, to much the same 
thing, and in November, 1539, an end was put to these monasteries also. 
St. Swithun’s Cathedral Priory at Winchester was the first to go 
on 13th November ; and, no doubt, making a virtue of necessity, many 
of the Benedictines took posts in the newly-constituted cathedral 
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chapter. Some people seem to imagine that Henry simply changed 
the name and habits of the monks of Winchester and left them in 
undisputed possession of their buildings and revenue. To begin with, 
he depleted a revenue of £1,578 16s. 6d. by some £691 6s. 5a¢. Then 
his officials examined the houschold effects of the late prior and his 
monks, and held an auction of what they deemed superfluous ; they 
marked out the buildings to be pulled down, and appraised the lead 
upon the roof; they took “seven copes of blue tissue and one piece of 
arras (tapestry) with the image of the Passion,” which they sent up to 
Cromwell, and collected 273 ounces of gold and silver plate “unto the 
King’s use.” What would not one give in these days for one sight of 
the treasures plucked down and sent to the royal melting-pot? What 
would be the value now of the frontal of gold set with stones, the 
golden steps and the retable of silver-gilt ornamented with images of 
the saints at the high altar, or the great silver cross with its figure of 
plate of gold which hung amidst the images of the saints on the great 
reredos? What would be got for the silver-gilt and jewelled shrine 
of St. Swithun? What for the Gospel book bound in plates of gold, 
or the seven others ornamented with cunningly wrought silver? What 
for other treasures innumerable? We have a graphic account of the 
pillage of St. Swithun’s from one Pollard, who“was engaged in the work. 
It is painful reading. The result of the plunder at Winchester and 
its neighbourhood was that 1,0354 ounces of pure gold, 13,886 ounces 
of silver-giit, and 300 ounces of silver parcel-gilt was received by the 
Keeper of the Royal Treasure. 

One after another in this November of 1539 the houses of Christ- 
church, Wherwell, Romsey, and St. Mary’s, Winchester, passed into the 
King’s possession, and with their fall the dissolution of the Hampshire 
monasteries was complete. The temptation is strong to linger over 
the special incidents connected with the suppression of each, but the 
story of one is practically the story of all; and though much might 
be said about the lot of the dispossessed, that element scarce enters into 
the story of the dissolution proper, which was closed with the last 
month of 1593. 


F. A. GASQUET. 














IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH 


Part II.—AT THE FORD. 


EXT day Queen Meave rode through the ample gates of far- 
N shining Rath-Cruhane, her face towards the Shannon, and set 
in motion the mighty host of the Tan; far and wide over the 
Four Plains the war standards of the tribes shook and shone in the 
clear morning light. All promised themselves that on this road they 
should kill, banish, despoil, and utterly overthrow the Ultonians. Any 
man observing that host from afar would have seen first the Queen and, 
for a long time, no other, such were her stature, and beauty, and high 
imperial mien, such the splendour and size of her horses and chariot, 
the shining of her apparel—white, crimson, and gold, the glitter of her 
broad shield, the flashing of the gem-set cath-barr above her wide 
brows, and the brazen-beaming blade of her great spear, like a flame. 
Her husband sat beside her rejoicing in her glory. Before and after 
and on either side went her chariot-guard, and all around, as far as 
might be seen, in glittering tides flowed forward the countless armies 
of the T4n, according to their tribes and nations. The twin sons of 
Nera led the van, riding in one chariot. In that order they crossed the 
green plains of Connaught, and forded the Shannon at the Ford of Lon, 
and traversed Teffia and the spacious plains of Meath, rich in grass, 
and held their way prosperously towards the mearings of Ulster, full of 
pride and confidence and destructive purposes, as of men who draw 
nigh to the nest of a dragon sick to death. 

One day the sons of Nera brought to Fergus a hooped osier, with 
notches in it fresh cut, which they found on a pillar stone. ‘Go 
cautiously,” said Fergus; “there is a gentle youth of the Ultonians 
before you who does not labour under the debility which afflicts his 
people.” They laughed lightly. Next day Cuculain, son of Sualtam 
the Ultonian, met them in the forest and slew them, and routed the 
vanguard, and the whole host saw him for one moment standing on 
a cairn, and he shook against them the heads of the sons of Nera. 
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For alone in his chariot he was preceding the Tan, and thenceforward 
warred upon them perpetually, plying them day and night with his 
sling, for in the use thercof he was matchless. 

“Who is this youth?” said Meave. Fergus told her, and that he 
was his own pupil, whom he had instructed in all the rudiments of 
chivalry and the sciences of war. “By day and by night he slays 
my people,” said the Quecn, “and may not himself be overtaken or 
surrounded. Find him out, I prithee,O Fergus, and offer him the right 
of single combat, according to the laws of the chivalry and magnanimity 
of the Gael. I shall not cross the Avon-Dia till he be subdued and 
slain in single combat, and he is to desist from this pernicious shooting. 
And I prithee, Fergus, bring the young man to the camp with thee, for 
I would have speech with him and a nearer acquaintance.” 

Early in the morning Fergus Mac Roy went forth by himself, and 
journeyed far through the forest, going northwards. He ascended a 
clear eminence and thence sent out his voice of power, calling Cuculain 
by his old name Satanta. Birds without number arose out of the 
woods at that unusual sound, and there was a vast commotion and a 
trampling of unseen feet, for the forestine tribes and populations were 
much disturbed in their minds hearing the voice of that ex-Champion 
of the North. Simultaneously, too, there arose one glad and clear 
cry, for Cuculain heard him and hastened to meet him. His light 
feet as he ran was like the sound of galloping steeds. Fergus, too, 
hastened to meet his dear pupil, bursting through the forest, and 
they embraced and kissed each other, and wept for a long time. And 
Cuculain led him to his secret place. Here were his chariot and horses, 
and on a bough overhead, here his two sweet-piping blackbirds. 

Cuculain accepted Meave’s conditions, and came with Fergus 
to the camp. There the assembled kings were amazed when they 
saw him, for smooth and pleasant was his countenance, nor was he 
at all great or formidable to look upon. He played at goal that 
day with the young men, and afterwards bathed and changed his 
raiment, and came to the feast. And the great Queen had pity upon 
him on account of his youth, and because she knew that ere long he 
would be slain, guarding the mearings of his nation, alone and unsup- 
ported, in the gates of the North, and she caused him to sit at her own 
right hand at the banquet, between herself and Aileel. Now, Aileel 
was old and garrulous, and he talked much to Cuculain, and the lad 
listened to him attentively and intelligently. It was a great pleasure 
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to Fergus Mac Roy to perceive that the lad observed all the gentle 
laws in which he had been instructed. Having seen him, the men of 
Meave made no account of Cuculain. They lamented, too, that he 
was not more great and terrible, for they were hoping to sec some 
noble examples of battle-valour in the combats which were now to 
take place at the ford of the Avon-Dia, for his marvellous slinging had 
excited much expectation throughout the camp. On the morrow, 
when he departed, the great Queen kissed him before the host, for 
very gentle was his aspect, and the women of the Tan grieved. 

Next day, Fer-Cu, from the Fairy Bank of the Nore, was selected 
to meet him. Without difficulty, Cuculain slew him, amid the loud 
acclamations of the whole host of the Tan, a heaven-ascending uproar. 
The men of Meave rejoiced now, for they promised themselves 
abundant entertainment in the matter of good swordsmanship and 
brilliant feats of arms, and when afterwards Cas Fohla, the cunning 
swordsman of Tara, fell, their joy was very great. The devastation of 
Ulster became a small thing in their eyes compared with such martial 
spectacles, renewed ever day by day, for at the appointed time daily, 
Cuculain came to the ford. After Cas Fohla, he slew Nathcraudal 
the wizard-champion, and Bron and Breena, men of great bulk and 
strength, and the bald Fion, champion of the Dergtheena, and Fireba 
Larna, and many more whose names are recorded, and every evening 
and morning he climbed a hill and looked northwards to see if the Red 
Branch were coming to assist him ; and his grief and wonder increased, 
for in spite of his victories he was not unscathed, and his strength and 
activity were not what they had been, and more and ever more formidable 
day by day were the champions who came forth against him from the 
great host. More and more a great sorrow and loneliness grew upon 
him. At last there came to the ford the most noted champion of the 
Southern host, and though Cuculain slew that man too, yet after the 
fight he lay as one dead across the path leading out of Ulster to the 
ford, his white limbs like marble on the green grass, and in his face the 
colour of death, while the blood of his many wounds congealed upon 
him. From the Tan none came to his relief, for the dread and hatred 
and abhorrence conceived against him then were very great, and there 
were few of the men of Meave who had not lost at his hands a friend, 
or kinsman, or foster brother, or dear captain. His weapons, too, 
were shattered and destroyed. Nevertheless, in the end he arose, and 
went stumbling, and with difficulty returned to his place, while the men 
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of Meave watched him as when men watch eagerly the flight of a bird 
which they deem is smitten to death, and one says he will fall, and 
another he will not. 

That night it was resolved by Queen Meave that Fardia of the 
Firbolgs should go out against Cuculain. Those who knew Fardia, 
the son of Daman, marvelled with one another how the Queen would 
fare in that undertaking, for he was a dear friend of Cuculain. Now, 
Fardia was not of the blood of Milesius, nor was his race equal in 
rank with that which now ruled over Erin, though in the ancient days 
his people had the sovereignty of the isle. Thinking upon these things, 
and secing the indignities put upon his nation, he loved not the warfare 
of Erin, and his youth he had spent in foreign lands where no disgrace 
attached to his people, and he bore himself proudly to the haughty 
lords of the race of Milith, but his own people loved him. 

From the saba a great embassage went afterwards to the quarter of 
the Firbolgs, and Mainé of the Rough Hand, as spokesman, delivered 
that resolution. Then Fardia felt sick at heart, and a pallor overspread 
his face, and he said :—“ Not if the saba of the kings should give to 
me the whole of the level plain of Ai, which is the public land of the 
Olnemacta ; not if to this were added all the treasures laid up in the 
two Moy Turas, both of the Fomorians, and that where my own people 
are interred, or all that are contained in Tlatga, Usna, and Tailteen, 
nor all that the sacred precincts of Tara hold within its border at the 
Feis Tara what time its king is undisputed lord of all Erin; not for 
this would I look in anger upon Cuculain, son of Sualtam, nor slay 
him, nor dishonour him ; though this, too, I know full well, that I alone, 
the Firbolg, of all whom Erin contains within its sea-swept bounds, can 
subdue the Battle-hound of Murthemney. And tempt me not again, 
O son of the High Queen, for no gentle answer shall then be in my 
mouth. Well ye knew the ancient friendship between me and Cuculain! 
Our sovereignty we the Firbolgs have long since lost, and our lands, and 
our honours, yet ye, the children of Milith, desire that we shall still 
further dishonour the vows of our order, and expel our heart’s love at 
your pleasure. Verily, O son of the High Queen, the Firbolgs, in their 
degradation are more kingly.” 

Then returned the envoys in silence to the Qucen and the saba of 
her kings, and they told what had happened, and said:—“ Prouder than 
the King of Tara, when all Erin admits his sovereignty, is this haught 
champion of the Firbolgs.” And Cormac Conlingas said :—“ Thyself, 
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O Queen, or thy fair daughter, alone can bend his stubborn soul” ; for 
very subtle-minded and discerning was he. So the Queen sent for 
Fionavar, her beautiful child of the arched eyebrows, and Fionavar came 
to her out of the women’s quarter. Meekly and sweetly she hearkened 
to, and accurately she obeyed, the Queen’s orders, and Fardia came 
forth to meet her, and the noblest of the Firbolgs with him, for he saw 
her afar off, and Fionavar wondered at their stature, for they were very 
great, majestic with unshorn beards. 

Fardia bowed himself very low, even to the ground, before the 
daughter of the High Queen, but she raised him with her hand, and 
said :—“ Shame fills me, O son of Daman, and sorrow, whene’er I come 
into the presence of thy nation, knowing whose are the Dans in which 
we dwell, and who reclaimed from forest the territories whose tributes 
and sovereignty we enjoy. And not by our own prowess, too, did we 
come to this, but through the contrivance of the high gods of Erin who 
brought down thy race, for their power is over all. Verily, often ere 
this have I been sad, seeing the nobleness of thy nation, and their kingly 
bearing, and their might. But now the Queen hath sent me, for she 
greatly desires that thou shouldst feast with her to-night in the royal 
pavilion, and because of thy gesa there shall not be bidden to this 
banquet any of the children of Milith, and truly this vow was most 
right, for they, the haught princes, revere not always when ale hath 
loosed their tongues. But beside thyself and thy comrades, Meave only 
and myself, who through Matha of Moyrisk derive our line from the 
Firbolgs, will be present at this feast.” 

Fardia answered very humbly, saying that he would go, and 
protested much concerning the ancient boyish vow, and after that 
Fionavar talked with: Fardia and the Firbolgs, turning sweetly from 
warrior to rough warrior. Then an attendant poured forth metheglin 
into a silver cup, and presented it to Fionavar, and she drank it, and 
spake of the making of the drink, for she herself was accustomed to 
make mead, and at Rath-Cruhane her bees were hived in a sunny field, 
eastward from the great Din, beneath a warm hedge, and that field was 
called Gort Fionavar. And when she left with her company of queens, 
Fardia sent a battalion of great spearmen who attended her to the 
royal pavilion, and came back, and dispersed each man to his tent. 

Then went Fardia into his booth, bending his lofty head in the 
door-way where the Firbolgs had made for him a great booth, by the 
mecting of tall, straight firs set on end, with interlacing rods and lissom 
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twigs of the willow gathered along the banks of the Avon-Dia. This 
they had roofed with water-flags, securing them against the wind 
with ropes of twisted hay, crossing and recrossing like a trellis-work, 
and worked wicker windows into the sides, to be opened and closed as 
the wind blew from this point or from that. Yet though high the 
door-way, still bowed Fardia his yellow head as he entered the booth. 
Within were three large boxes of pine-wood ranged against the wall. 
These he unlocked, and took from thence many garments bright with 
glittering varied dyes and short swords of glittering bronze, whose 
handles of ivory were riveted with silver studs, and long shapely swords, 
straight throughout, or broadening towards the middle, but ending in a 
point, keen as a needle, most like the beautiful blade of the water-flag 
growing luxuriant in the spring-time in the wet inches of the river, and 
trembling with its golden flower. Thence make boys their mimic boats 
with sails, and launch upon the running stream. And Fardia made 
distribution amongst his comrades. He urged them all to make careful 
preparation for the feast, and to wrong not the Firbolgs before the 
great Queen and the gracious Princess, Fionavar of the delicate 


eyebrows. She was the youngest child of Aileel and Meave, having - 


three sisters and seven brothers. To Aileel there were born other 
children also, whom his concubines bore to him amongst the Olnemacta. 

Now Fardia and his companions drew near to the royal pavilion 
full of exultation and glory, and the old king welcomed them 
according to the ancient custom, with a feeble clapping of his aged 
hands, a thin, weak noise, not such as when, in the ancient days, he had 
welcomed to Rath-Cruhane the many kings whom over tuath and 
mor-tuath he had appointed, having quelled the lawless tribes of the 
Olnemacta, a bridegroom high-worthy even of Meave. But she, Meave, 
the daughter of Eocha, rose with unfaded awful beauty to receive the 
might of the Firbolgs, and along with her the gentle princess, and 
Fardia marked where his shield was hanged upon the wall, for the 
armour-bearers were the first to enter the feasting-chambers and, as 
the seneschal told, thus they marked the places of their lords. And 
Meave was upon his left hand, and Fionavar upon the right. 

There they feasted under the light of waxen tapers, tall as a 
warrior’s spear, not permitted in the houses of the nobles, and to the 
music of many a sounding harp and sweetly tinkling tiompan. Then, 
when the night was advanced, and Fionavar and the princesses that 
were her company had withdrawn to the pavilion of the Queen’s 
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people without the camp, and when the red ale had gently exhilarated 
men’s hearts, Queen Meave unfolded to him the resolution of the saba of 
her kings, namely, that Fardia should fight with Cuculain on the morrow, 
and that if the hound of Ulla should fall by his hand, or be driven from 
the ford, he should receive twenty ploughlands of the level plains of Ai, 
paying nothing in cattle, gold, or weapons, nor yet by military servicc, 
save voluntarily, and also cattle and farm implements, and the youngest 
daughter of the High Queen, Fionavar, the sweet-voiced princess, in 
marriage, with a great dowry, and that if he refused, he should suffer a 
proclamation of disgrace and outlawry, to be determined on at the 
council of the kings, and announced before the whole people, with the 
opprobrious chanting of satirists and druids, so that shame and disgrace 
should cling to him and his nation to the end of time. Fardia consented 
to meet Cuculain, but not through fear of the druids and their hilltop 
satires, nor from avarice; but owing to the great love and affection 
which he had conceived for the gentle princess even while she was yet a 
young child, for she was accustomed to accompany Aileel and Meave in 
the royal circuits which they made each year, and, though warring in far 
lands, that gentle countenance beamed ever before his mind, star-like 
and pure. Then the High Queen took the royal brooch from her breast 
and gave it to Fardia as a pledge. After that they devoted themselves 
again to merriment and festivity, and at midnight Fardia and his 
comrades returned to their quarters with much clamour. 

Through the night there was silence in the wide host of Meave; 
but at day-dawn AE&d Shievra stood beside the couch of his lord with a 
cup of cold water from the spring, keen with frost, and Fardia drank it 
from his hand, and sat up. But the inebriation had gone out of him, 
and he remembered all, and cried out, and tore his yellow hair, swaying 
to and fro, and A¢d Shievra stood silent beside him. Then came his 
warriors, and he started forth from his couch, and arrayed himself in his 
battle-dress ; but he removed not the royal brooch from off his breast. 
Then harnessed Aid Shievra the war-steeds, and yoked the chariot, 
and Fardia came forth and sprang into the chariot, and Aid Shievra 
seized the scourge and urged forward the steeds. 

In like manner, from the rest of the camp came forth the kings and 
warriors of the four provinces of Erin, and poured forth after the son of 
Daman to the ford, eastward. Moreover, on all the eminences and 
rising ground rearward gathered the women and provision bringers, 
even the innumerable camp-followers that followed the course of the 
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men of war; and the whole land, even to the verge of the plain where 
they darkened against the sky, was filled with the great multitude. 
But on the further shore, lo, the silent woods and the white untrodden 
road, and beyond that the plains of Ulla, all waste and silent, for 
there was no man there, neither oxen, nor horses, nor any living thing, 
but only empty fields and deserted homesteads, 

It was night and chilly with frost when Cuculain awoke out of the 
swoon: his limbs were stiff, and he lay down again and wept, not for 
the pain, but for loneliness and sorrow. All that night his mind 
was clouded and disturbed, for he said that his clan had conspired 
against him, seeing that he was abandoned and alone, warring now 
for many days against the host of Meave, keeping ward over the gates 
of the province. And now, too, he knew that he should die, for 
the thought of flight came not into his noble mind, and he called 
upon all the Red Branch by name, lamenting loud, Legairey the 
Victorious, and Celtcar, the son of Uther, Fergus Mac Leda, Factna 
Mac Mahoon, and his foster brethren, sons of the High King, and 
Conail Carna, dearest of all,'‘and his voice penetrated the starry night, 
for he cried out as a woman cries when the man whom she loves has. 
forsaken her; so in his agony Cuculain, the son of Sualtam, lifted up- 
his voice, and the men of Meave heard him, for he said that he was. 
forsaken and all men leagued against him. Moreover, as the moon set, . 
he saw faces that moved amongst the trees mocking him, and horrid 
things, formless and cold, estrays out of the fold of hell, wandering - 
blots of the everlasting darkness, and there was laughter in the hollow- 
chambers of the forest, and again the Banshee of Lok Mac Favash: 
smiled at him and beckoned, and the cold water-serpent clung 
around his feet, and all the sweet chords of his mind were torn or 
unstrung, for the high gods of the Gael had delivered him over to 
great affliction. Like an army of devastators that waste and burn 
and drive, leaving blackened homes and streams made thick with 
blood, so wasted they all the pleasant tracts of his noble spirit. At 
first the horses, being affrighted, pulled madly at their tethers, but anon, 
when he sank down between them like a stone, they stooped down over. 
him wondering, and he felt their warm breath upon his face. Then the 
demons that affrighted him gave back, and he arose and put an arm 
around the neck of either steed, and stood between them trembling. 
So a milder mood possessed him, and he remembered his friends 
who were with Meave, and how they had received him coming; and 
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especially he thought of Fardia, the son of Daman, now warring, as 
he believed, among the Clanna Gedil in Espan, and, as he thought on 
these things, lo, the dawn trembling through the forest, and the hoar 
frost glittering on the grass. 

Then started forth Cuculain, and he drew from the chariot the 
venison which he had cooked, and ate thereof, and drank his last 
draught of ale, making a gurgle in his strong bare throat, and his 
strength revived in him. Nevertheless, his countenance was hollow and 
wan, dull were his splendid eyes, and there was a wound in his hand 
and in his leg and a great one in his left side, and his noble breast was 
mangled, and all his body black with dried gore. Then he tore away 
the steel work and bronze work from his chariot, and filled therewith 
the broken centre and upper rim of his shield, strapping it tightly 
with the leathern reins, and with the colg that was by his side he 
hewed down a straight fir tree, and shore away the crackling branches, 
and cut off the top. After this he brake off the steel peak of the 
chariot, and sank it into the rough spear-tree, and bound it firmly to 
the wood. Then he arose, striding through the forest, and he wondered 
which of the great champions of Meave should be brought against 
him that day ; ‘and when he came out into the open, he beheld the 
whole south country filled with a vast multitude, as it had been the 
Enech of Tailteen or the great Feis of Tara when the authority of the 
Ard-Ri is supreme, and all the tribes of Erin gather together with their 
kings. “ He saw not at first who was the champion that had come out 
against him, as he came along down stream through the tasselled 
willows. Then he stood on the edge of the ford, and looked across, and 
he saw Fardia, son of Daman, of the Firbolgs, and Fardia looked upon 
Cuculain, and Cuculain looked upon Fardia. Then Cuculain blushed, 
and his neck and face above, and his temples waxed fiery red, and 
then again, paler than the white flower of the thorn, and his jaw fell, 
and. he stood like one stupefied; but Fardia held his shield unmoved, 
with his spears resting on the ground, and beneath the. heavy cath-barr 
his brows stronger than brass. 

Cuculain sent forth a voice hoarse and untuned, and said :-—“ Is it 
Fardia Mac Daman of the Firbolgs, for there is a mist before my eyes?” 
But Fardia answered not. Then said Cuculain :—“Art thou come out 
to meet me in arms to-day seeking to slay me?” And Fardia 
answered sternly :—“Go back, O Cuculain, to thy own people, and 
cease to bar the gates of the North against our. host,.and I shall not 
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slay thee or dishonour thee, but if thou remainest, I shall slay thee 
here at the ford. Therefore, I bid thee go back into the province.” 

Cuculain answered him, and his voice became as the voice of a 
young girl, or the accents of one seeking an alms :—“ And is it thou 
alone of all this great host that has come out against thy friend, seeking 
to slay me or dishonour me? There are the battle-standards of all the 
warrior tribes of Erin, save only of the Ultonians; the banners of the 
children of Ith and Heber, all the far-spreading clans of Herémon, 
the children of Amargin and Brega, of Donn and Biela, and the Desie 
of Temair; there are the Dergtheena, and the remnant of the people 
of Partholan, the Clanna Nemedh from the great harbour southwards, 
the children of Orba, the Ernai, and the Osree, the Gamaradians, and 
the Clan Dega. Could no champion be sought out of this great host 
that covers the green plains of Conail Murthemney to the limits of the 
furthest hills to come out against me, that thou alone shouldst stand 
forth against thy friend? Persist not, O son of Daman, but retire, and 
I will meet two champions instead of one from this day forward. 
We parted with mutual gifts and with tears, why does thy spear now 
thirst after my blood, and why dost thou seek to dishonour me?” 

And Fardia made answer:—* Other champions, by their prowess, 
bear away many gifts, why should I ever have my hands empty? 
Bright as the sun is the brooch of Meave, which she has given’ me, 
the Royal Brooch of Cruhane, emblem of sovereignty amony the 
Geil. Gems glitter along the rim. Like a level sunbeam in the 
forest is the shining delg of it. I shall have honour while I live, and 
my clan after me shall be glorious to the end of time. Therefore, 
prepare for battle, O son of Sualtam. I remember thee not at all, 
or as one whom years since I met, and straight again forgot. There- 
fore, prepare thyself for battle, or I shall slay thee off thy guard.” 

And Cuculain said:—‘O Fardia, I believe thee not. Full well 
dost thou remember. Beneath the same rug we slept, and sat together 
at the feast, and side by side we went into the red battle. Together we 
consumed cities, and drave away captives. Together we practised feats 
of arms before the warrior queen, gricving when either got any hurt. 
Together we kept back the streaming foe, when the battle torrent 
roared over us, either guarding the other more than himself.” Then 
beneath his lowering brows the hot tears burst forth from the eyes 
of the son of Daman, and fell continuously from his beard, and he 
answered with a voice most stern, but that held within it a piteous tone, 
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like a vessel in which the careless eye sees not the hidden flaw, but at a 
touch, lo, it is broken. So sounded the stern voice of the warrior :— 
“Go back now, O Cuculain, to thy pleasant Dan—Din Dalgan 
upon the sea. Go back now, for I would not slay thee, and rule over 
Murthemney and the rough headland of thy sires, and Meave will not 
waste thy territory or injure aught that is thine. And care no more for 
the Red Branch, for they have forsaken thee, and given thee over to 
destruction, who have conspired against thee, trusting in thy great 
heart that thou wouldst be slain on the marches of the province, holding 
the gates of the North against their foes, for Hound is thy name and 
Royal Hound thy nature. Therefore go back, O Cuculain, and save 
thy young life ; return now to thy infant son and thy sweet bride. Go 
back, O Cuculain, for sweet is life, the life of the warrior, and very dark 
and sorrowful and empty is the grave.” 

Then Cuculain said:—*“I will not go back, O Fardia, but here on 
the marches, while there is blood in my veins, and while reason like a 
king rebelled against but unsubdued, holds the sovereignty of my mind, 
I will contest the borders of my nation, though forsaken and alone. 
My people have indeed abandoned me and conspired for my destruc- 
tion; but there is no power in Erin to dissolve my knightship to the 
son of Nessa and my kinship with the Crave Rue. Though they hate 
me, yet cannot I eject this love out of my heart. And not the kings 
alone and the might of the Red Branch, but the women and the 
young children of Ulla are under my protection, and all the unwarlike 
tribes, and the cattle, and this the sacred soil of Ulla upon which 1 
stand. And this too well I know, that no power in the earth or in 
the air can keep the Red Branch my foe for ever, and that loud and 
deep will be their sorrow when the red pyre flames beneath me. And 
seek not to terrify me with death, O son of Daman, for of yore too 
our minds did not agree, for dark and sorrowful death is not, but a 
passage to the land of the ever young, the Tir-na-n-ndg. There shall 
I see the Danaan princes face to face, and there the heroic sons of 
Milith and himself, a mighty shade, and there all the noblest of the 
earth. There hatred and scorn are not known, nor the rupturing of 
friendships, but sweet love rules over all.” 

“Go back, O Cuculain, go back now again, for I would not slay 
thee. Think no more of the son of Nessa and the Red Branch, than 
whom the race of Milith hath produced naught fiercer or more baleful. 
Rooted out and cast down shall be the Red Branch in this foray, 
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whether thou, O Cuculain, survivest or art slain. Go back, O son of 
Sualtam, return to thy own Dain. Once indced thou wast obedient to 
me and served me, and polished my armour, and tied up my spears 
submissive to my commands. Therefore go back; add not thy blood 
to the bloody stream.” 

“ Revilest thou my nation, O son of Daman. Talk no more now, but 
prepare thyself for battle and for death. I will not obey thee or retire 
before thee, nor shalt thou at all dishonour me as thou has most foully 
dishonoured thyself. This indeed I well know, that I shall be slain at 
the ford when my strength has passed away, or my mind is overthrown ; 
but by thee, O son of Daman, I shall not meet my death. Once indeed 
I was obedient to thee, because I was younger than thou. Therefore 
was I then as a servant unto thee, but shall be so no more for ever ; and 
which of us twain shall die I know, and it is thou, O Fardia!” 

Therewith they fought, and Cuculain had no weapon save only his 
colg, for the ge bolg, the rude spear which he had fashioned, had 
fallen from his hands. Against him Fardia discharged his javelins at 
the same time, for he was ambidexter, and quick as lightning, Cuculain 
avoided them, and they stuck trembling in the thither bank, and quick 
to right and left Cuculain severed the leathern thongs. Then drew 
Fardia his mighty sword, that made a flaming crescent as it flashed 
most bright and terrible, and rushed headlong upon Cuculain, and 
they met in the midst of the ford. Straightway there arose a spray 
and a mist from the trampling of the heroes, and through the 
mist their forms moved hugely, like two giants of the Fomoroh con- 
tending in a storm. The war-demons, too, fought round them, the 
Bocanahs and Bananahs, the wild people of the glens and the 
demons of the air, and screeched in the clamour of the warriors, 
the clash of the shields and the clatter of land and meeting colg. 
Now the warriors of Meave grew pale, and the war-steeds brake loose 
and flew through the plain with the war-cars, and the women and 
camp-followers brake forth south-westward and fled, and the upper 
water of the divine stream gathered together for fear, and reared itself 
aloft like a steed that has seen a spectre, with jags of torn water and 
tossing foam. But Cuculain was red all over, like a garment raised 
out of the dyeing-vat, and Fardia’s great sword made havoc in his 
unarmoured flesh. Three times Cuculain closed with the Firbolg, 
seeking to get within the ponderous shield, and three times the son 
of Daman cast him off, as the cliffs of Eyrus cast off a foaming billow 
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of the great sea; but when the fourth time he was rushing on like a 
storm, he heard as it were the voice of Leg, the son of Riangabra, 
his attendant and charioteer, taunting and insulting him, and himself he 
saw as in a vision standing in the river ford on the left, for he was 
accustomed to revile Cuculain. Yet this time, too, the Firbolg cast 
him off, and advanced upon Cuculain to slay him. Then stepped back 
Cuculain quickly, and the men of Meave shouted, for Cuculain’s shield 
was falling to pieces. But again sprang forward the Hound of Ulla, 
stooping, with the ge bolg in his hand, using it like a spearman in 
the battle, and he drave Fardia through the ford and upon the hither 
bank, pressing mightily against the shield. When the Firbolgs saw 
what was done they feared greatly for their champion ; they raised a 
sudden howl of lamentation and rage, and rushed forward, breaking 
through the guards: which, when Fergus Mac Roy beheld, he sprang 
down from his chariot, shouting dreadfully, and put his hand into the 
hollow of his shield, and took out his battle-stone, and smote Imchall, 
the son of Dega, with the battle-stone upon the head, and he fell. 
Now, too, Cormac Conlingas and Mainé Lamgarf ran thither with the 
Queen’s spearmen restraining the Firbolgs. 

But, meantime, Cuculain lifted suddenly the ge bolg above his 
head, and plunged it into Fardia. It passed through the upper rim of 
the brazen shield, and through the strong bones of his breast beneath 
his beard, and he fell backward with a crash, and grasped with out- 
stretched hands at the ground, and his spirit went out of him, and 
he died. And Cuculain plucked out the spear, and stood above him, 
panting, as a hound pants returning from the chase, and the war-demons 
passed out of him; and he looked upon Fardia, and a great sorrow 
overwhelmed him, and he lamented and moaned over Fardia, joining 
his voice to the howl of the Firbolgs, the great-hearted children of 
Mac Erc. And he took off the cath-barr from the head of Fardia, and 
unwound his yellow hair, tress after bright tress, most beautiful, shedding 
aany tears. And he opened the battle-dress and removed the royal 
brooch—-that for which his friend as he deemed had come to slay him— 
and he cursed the lifeless metal, and cast it from him into the air, 
southwards over the host, and men saw it no more. 

STANDISH O’GRADY. 








A PAIR OF SCOUNDRELS 


I.—GILDEROY. 


H E stood six feet ten in his stockinged feet, and was the tallest 
ruffian that ever cut a purse or held up a coach on the highway. 
A mass of black hair curled over a low forehead, and a glittering 
eye intensified his villainous aspect ; nor did a deep scar, furrowing his 
cheek from end to end, soften the horror of his sudden apparition. 
Valiant men shuddered at his approach ; women shrank from the distant 
echo of his name ; for fifteen years he terrorised Scotland from Caithness 
to the border ; and the most partial chronicler never insulted his memory 
with the record of a good deed. 

He was born to a gentle family in the Calendar of Monteith, and 
was celebrated even in boyhood for his feats of strength and daring. 
While still at school he could hold a hundred-weight at arm’s length, 
and crumple up a horse-shoe like a wisp of hay. The fleetest runner, 
the most desperate fighter in the country, he was already famous 
before his name was besmirched with crime, and he might have been 
immortalised as the Hercules of the seventeenth century, had not his 
ambition been otherwise flattered. At the outset, though the inclina- 
tion was never lacking, he had small temptation to break the sterner 
laws of conduct. His pleasures were abundantly supplied by his father’s 
generosity, and he had no need to refrain from such vices as became a 
gentleman. If he was no drunkard, it was because his head was equal 
to the severest strain, and, despite his forbidding expression, he was 
always a successful breaker of hearts. His very masterfulness overcame 
the most stubborn resistance ; and more than once the pressure of his 
dishonourable suit converted hatred into love. At the very time that 
he was denounced for Scotland’s disgrace, his praises were chanted in 
many a dejected ballad. “Gilderoy was a bonny boy,” sang one heart- 
broken maiden : 


Had roses till his shoon, 
His stockings were of silken soy, 
Wi’ garters hanging doon. 
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But in truth he was admired less for his amiability than for that quality 
of governance which, once he had torn the Decalogue to pieces, made 
him a veritable emperor of crime, 

His father’s death was the true beginning of his career. A modest 
patrimony was squandered in six months, and Gilderoy had no penny 
left wherewith to satisfy a set of vices which clamoured for indulgence. 
He demanded money at all hazards, and money without toil. For a 
while his more clamant needs were satisfied by the complaisant 
simplicity of his mother, whom he blackmailed with insolence and 
contempt. And when she, wearied by his shameless importunity, at 
last withdrew her support, he determined upon a monstrous act of 
vengeance. With a noble affectation of penitence he visited his home ; 
promised reform at supper ; and said good-night in the broken accent of 
reconciliation. But no sooner was the house sunk in slumber than he 
crawled stealthily upstairs in order that by theft he might forestall a 
promised generosity. He opened the door of the bed-chamber in a 
hushed silence, but the wrenching of the coffer-lid awoke the sleeper, 
and Gilderoy, having cut his mother’s throat with an infamous 
levity, seized whatever money and jewels were in the house, cruelly. 
maltreated his sister, and laughingly burnt the house to the ground, 
that the possibility of evidence might be destroyed. Henceforth his 
method of plunder was assured. It was part of his philosophy by 
murder to prevent detection, and the flames from the burning walls 
added a pleasure to his lustful eye. His march across Scotland was 
marked by slaughtered families and ruined houses. Plunder was the 
first cause of his exploits, but there is no doubt that murder and arson 
were a solace to his fierce spirit, and for a while this giant of cruelty 
knew neither check nor hindrance. Presently it became a superstition 
with him that death was the inevitable accompaniment of robbery, and, 
as he was incapable of remorse, he grew callous, and neglected the 
simplest precautions. At Dunkeld he razed a rifled house to the 
ground, and with the utmost effrontery repeated the performance at 
Aberdeen. But at last he had been tracked by a company of soldiers, 
who, that justice might not be cheated of her prey, carried him to gaol, 
where after the briefest trial he was condemned to death. 

Gilderoy, however, was still master of himself. His immense strength 
not only burst his bonds, but broke prison, and this invincible Samson 
was once more free in Aberdeen, inspiring that respectable city with 
a legendary dread. The reward of one hundred pounds was offered 
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in vain: had he shown himself on the road in broad daylight, none 
would have dared to arrest him, and it was not until his plans were 
deliberately laid, that he crossed the sea. The more violent period 
of his career was at an end. Never again did he yield to his passion 
for burning and sudden death; and if the world found him uncon- 
querable, his self-control is proved by the fact that in the heyday of 
his strength he turned from his unredeemed brutality to a gentler 
method. He now deserted Scotland for France, with which, like all 
his countrymen, he claimed a cousinship, and he so profoundly imposed 
upon Paris with his immense stature, his elegant attire, his courtly 
manners (for he was courtesy itself, when it pleased him), that he was 
taken for an eminent scholar, or at least a soldier of fortune. 

Prosperity would doubtless have followed a discreet profession, but 
Gilderoy must still be thieving, and he reaped a rich harvest among 
the unsuspicious courtiers of France. His most highly renowned 
exploit was performed at St. Denis, and the record of France’s 
humiliation is still treasured. The great church was packed with 
ladies of fashion and their devout admirers. Richelieu attended in 
state; the King himself shone upon the assembly. The strange 
Scotsman, whom no man knew and all men wondered. at, attracted 
a hundred eyés to himself and his magnificent equipment. But it was 
not in him to be idle, and at the very moment whereat Mass was being 
sung, he contrived to lighten Richelieu’s pocket of a purse. The 
King was a delighted witness of the theft; but Gilderoy, assuming 
an air of facile intimacy, motioned him to silence; and he, deeming 
it a trick put upon Richelieu by a friend, hastened, at the service-end, 
to ask his Minister if perchance he had a purse of gold upon him. 
Richelieu instantly discovered the loss, to the King’s uncontrolled 
hilarity, which was mitigated when it was found that the thief, having 
emptied the King’s pocket at the unguarded moment of his merriment, 
had left them both the poorer. 

Such were Gilderoy’s interludes of gaiety ; and when you remember 
the cynical ferocity of his earlier performance, you cannot deny him the 
credit of versatility. He stayed in France until ‘his ominous reputation 
was too widely spread ; whereupon he crossed the Pyrenees, travelling 
like a gentleman, in a brilliant carriage of his own. From Spain he 
carried off a priceless collection of silver plate, and he returned to his 
own country, fatigued, yet unsoftened, by the grand tour. Meanwhile, 
a forgetful generation had not kept his memory green. The monster, 
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who punished Scotland a year ago with fire and sword, had passed 
into oblivion, and Gilderoy was able to establish fur himself a new 
reputation. He departed as far as possible from his ancient custom, 
joined the many Cavaliers, who were riding up and down the country, 
pistol in hand, and presently proved a dauntless highwayman. He 
had not long ridden in the neighbourhood of Perth before he met 
the Earl of Linlithgow, from whom he took a gold watch, a diamond 
ring, and eighty guineas. Being an outlaw he naturally espoused the 
King’s cause, and would have given a year of his life to meet a 
Regicide. Once upon a time, says rumour, he found himself face 
to face with Oliver Cromwell, whom he dragged from his coach, set 
ignominiously upon an ass, and so turned adrift with his feet tied 
under the beast’s belly. But the story is incredible, not only because 
the loyal historians of the time caused Oliver to be robbed daily on 
every road in Great Britain, but because our Gilderoy, had he ever 
confronted the Protector, most assuredly would not have allowed him 
to escape with his life. 

Tired of scouring the highway, Gilderoy resolved upon another 
enterprise. He collected a band of fearless ruffians, and placed himself 
at their head. With this army to aid, he harried Sutherland and the 
North, lifting cattle, plundering homesteads, and stopping wayfarers 
with a humour and adroitness worthy of Robin Hood. No longer a 
lawless adventurer, he made his own conditions of life, and forced the 
people to obey them. He who would pay Gilderoy a fair contribution 
ran no risk of losing his sheep and oxen. But evasion was impossible, 
and the smallest suspicion of falsehood was punished with death. The 
peaceably inclined paid their toll with regret; the more daring opposed 
the raider to their miserable undoing; the timid satisfied the utmost 
exactions of Gilderoy, and deemed themselves fortunate if they left the 
country with their lives. Thus Scotland became a land of dread: the 
most restless man within her borders hardly dare travel beyond his 
byre. The law was powerless against this indomitable scourge, and 
the reward of a thousand marks would have been offered in vain, had 
not Gilderoy’s cruelty estranged his mistress. This traitress — Peg 
Cunningham was her name—less for avarice than in revenge for many 
insults and infidelities, at last betrayed her master. Having decoyed 
him to her house, she admitted fifty.armed men, and thus believed 
that her unnumbered wrongs would be atoned for. But Gilderoy 
was triumphant to the last. Instantly suspecting the treachery of his 
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mistress, he burst into her bed-chamber, and, that she might not enjoy 
the price of blood, ripped her up with a hanger. Then he turned defiant 
upon the army arrayed against him, and killed eight men before the 
others captured him. Disarmed after a desperate struggle, he was 
loaded with chains and carried to Edinburgh, where he was starved for 
three days, and then hanged without the formality of a trial on a gibbet, 
thirty feet high, set up in the Grassmarket. But even then Scotland’s 
vengeance was unsatisfied. The body, cut down from its first gibbet, 
was hung in chains forty feet above Leith Walk, where it creaked and 
gibbered as a warning to evil-doers for half a century: until at last 
the inhabitants of that respectable quarter petitioned that Gilderoy’s 
bones should cease to rattle, and that themselves should enjoy the 
peace impossible for him. 

Gilderoy was no drawing-room scoundrel, no villain of school-girl 
romance. He felt remorse as little as he felt fear, and there was no 
crime from whose commission he shrank. Before his death he confessed 
to thirty-seven murders and bragged that he had long since lost count 
of his robberies and rapes. Something must be abated for boastfulness. 
But after all deduction there remains a tale of crime that is unsurpassed. 
His most admirably artistic quality is his complete consistence. He . 
was a rufhan finished and rotund : he made no concession, he betrayed 
no weakness. Though he never preached a sermon against the human 
race, he practised a brutality which might have proceeded from a gospel 
of hate. He spared neither friends nor relatives, and he murdered his 
own mother with as light a heart as he sent a strange widow of 
Aberdeen to her death. His skill is undoubted, and he proved by the 
discipline of his band that he was not without some talent of general- 
ship. But he owed much of his success to his physical strength, and to 
the temperament, which never knew the scandal of hesitancy or dread. 
A born marauder, he devoted his life to his trade, and despite his travels 
in France and Spain he enjoyed few intervals of merriment. Even the 
humour, which proved his redemption, was as dour and grim as Scotland 
can furnish at her grimmest and dourest. Here is a specimen as good 
as another: three of Gilderoy’s gang had been hanged according to the 
sentence of a certain Lord of Session, and the Chieftain, for his own 
vengeance and the intimidation of justice, resolved upon an exemplary 
punishment. He waylaid the Lord of Session, emptied his pockets, 
, killed his horses, broke his coach in pieces, and having bound his lackeys 

drowned them in a pond. This was but the prelude of revenge, for 
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presently (and this is the touch of humour) he made him ride at dead of 
night to the gallows, whereon the three malefactors were hanging. One 
arm of the cross-beams was still untenanted. “By my soul, mon,” 
cried Gilderoy to the Lord of Session, “as this gibbet is built to break 
people’s craigs, and is not uniform without another, I must een hang 
you upon the vacant beam.” And straightway the Lord of Session 
swung in the moonlight, and Gilderoy had cracked his black and solemn 
joke, 

But this sense of fun is the single trait which relieves the colossal 
turpitude of Gilderoy. And, though even his turpitude was melo- 
dramatic in its lack of balance, it is this oneness of character which is 
the foundation of his greatness. He was no fumbler, led away from 
his purpose by the first diversion: his ambition was clear before him, 
and he never fell below it. He defied Scotland for fifteen years, and was 
hanged so high that he passed into a proverb; and though his handsome, 
sinister face might have made women his slaves, he was never betrayed 
by passion (or by virtue) to an amiability. 


I].—SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 


The “Green Pig ” stood in a solitude of the North Road. Its 
simple front, its neatly balanced windows, curtained with white, gave it 
an air of comfort and tranquillity. The smoke which curled from its 
hospitable chimney spoke of warmth and good fare. To pass it was 
to spurn the last chance of a bottle for many a weary mile, and the 
prudent traveller would always rest an hour by its ample fireside, or 
gossip with the fantastic hostess. Now, the hostess of the little inn 
was Ellen Roach, friend and accomplice of Sixteen-String Jack, once 
the most famous woman in England, and still after a weary stretch at 
Botany Bay the strangest of companions, the most buxom of spinsters. 
Her beauty was elusive even in her triumphant youth, and middle-age 
had neither softened her traits nor refined her expression. Her auburn 
hair, once the glory of Covent Garden, was fading to a withered grey ; 
she was never tall enough to endure an encroaching stoutness with 
equanimity ; her dumpy figure made you marvel at her past success ; 
and hardship had furrowed her candid brow into wrinkles. But when 
she opened her lips she became instantly animated. With a glass 
before her on the table, she would prattle frankly and engagingly of 
the past. Strange cities had she seen; she had faced the dangers of 
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an adventurous life with calmness and good temper. And yet Botany 
Bay, with its attendant horrors, was already fading from her memory. 
In imagination she was still with her incomparable hero, and it was 
her solace, after fifteen years, to sing the praise and echo the perfections 
of Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ How well I remember,” she would murmur, as though unconscious 
of her audience, “the unhappy day when Jack Rann was first arrested. 
It was May, and he came back travel-stained and weary in the brilliant 
dawn. He had stopped a one-horse shay near the nine-mile stone on 
the Hounslow Road—every word of his confession is burnt into my 
brain—and had taken a watch and a handful of guineas. I was glad 
enough of the money, for there was no penny in the house, and presently 
I sent the maid-servant to make the best bargain she could with the 
watch. But the silly jade, by the saddest of mishaps, took the trinket 
straight to the very man who made it, and he, suspecting a theft, had 
us both arrested. Even then Jack might have been safe, had not the 
devil prompted me to speak the truth. Dismayed by the magistrate, I 
owned, wretched woman that I was, that I had received the watch from 
Rann, and in two hours Jack also was under lock and key. Yet, when 
we were sent for trial | made what amends I could. I declared on oath 
that I had never seen Sixteen-String Jack in my life; his name came 
to my lips by accident ; and, hector as they would, the lawyers could 
not frighten me to an acknowledgment. 

“ Meanwhile Jack’s behaviour was superb. I was the proudest woman 
in England, as I stood by his side in the dock. When you compared 
him with Sir John Fielding, you did not doubt for an instant which was 
the finer gentleman. And what a dandy was my Jack ; though he came 
there to answer for his life, he was all ribbons and furbelows. His irons 
were tied up with the daintiest blue bows, and in the breast of his 
coat he carried a bundle of flowers, as big as a birch-broom. Though 
his neck was in danger, he was never cowed to civility. ‘I know no 
more of the matter than you do,’ he cried indignantly, ‘nor half so 
much neither, and if the magistrate had not been an ill-mannered oaf, 
he would not have dared to disbelieve my true-hearted Jack. That 
time we escaped with whole skins; and off we went after dinner to 
Vauxhall, where Jack was more noticed than the fiercest of the bloods, 
and where he filled the heart of George Barrington with envy. Nor 
was he idle, despite his recent escape: he brought away two watches 
and three purses from the Garden, so that our necessities were amply 
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supplied. «Ah,I should have been happy in those days if only Jack 
had been faithful. But he had a roving eye and a joyous temperament, 
and though he loved me better than any of the baggages to whom he 
paid court, he would not visit me so often as he should. Why, once he 
was hustled off to Bow Street because the watch caught him climbing 
in at Doll Frampton’s window. And she, the shameless minx, got him 
off by declaring in open court that she would be proud to receive him 
whenever he would deign to ring at her bell. But that is the penalty of 
loving a great man: you must needs share his affection with a set of 
unworthy wenches. Yet Jack was always kind to me, and I was the 
chosen companion of his pranks. 

“ Never can I forget the splendid figure he cut that day at Bagnigge 
Wells. We had driven down in our coach, and all the world marvelled 
at our magnificence. Jack was brave in a scarlet coat, a tambour waist- 
coat, and white silk stockings. From the knees of his breeches streamed 
the strings (eight at each), whence he got his name, and as he plucked 
off his lace-hat the dinner-table rose at him. That was a moment 
worth living for, and when, after his first bottle, Jack rattled the glasses, 
and declared. himself a highwayman, the whole company shuddered. 
‘But, my friends,’ quoth he, ‘ to-day I am making holiday, so that you 
have naught to fear.’ But when the wine’s in, the wit’s out, and Jack 
could never stay his hand from the bottle. The more he drank, the more 
he bragged, until, thoroughly fuddled, he lost a ring from his finger, 
and charged the miscreants in the room with stealing it. ‘ However,’ 
hiccupped he, ‘’tis a mere nothing, worth a paltry hundred pounds— 
less than a lazy evening’s work. So I'll let the trifling theft pass.’ 
But the cowards were not content with Jack’s generosity, and, seizing 
upon him, they thrust him neck and crop through the window. They 
were seventeen to onc, the craven-hearted loons, and I could but leave 
the marks of my nails on the cheek of the foremost, and follow my 
hero into the yard, where we took coach, and drove sulkily back to 
Covent Garden. 

“ And yet he was not always in a mad humour ; in fact, Sixteen-String 
Jack, for all his gaiety, was a proud, melancholy man. The shadow of 
the Tree was always upon him; and he would make me miserable by 
talking of his certain doom. ‘I have a hundred pound in my pocket,’ 
he would say ; ‘I shall spend that, and then I shan’t last long.” And 
though I never thought him serious, his prophecy came true enough. 
Only a few months before the end we had visited Tyburn together. 
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With his usual carelessness he passed the line of constables, who were 
on guard: ‘It is very proper,’ said he, in his jauntiest tone, ‘that I 
should be a spectator on this melancholy occasion.’ And though none 
of the dullards took his jest, they instantly made way for him. For 
my Jack was always a gentleman, though he was bred to the stable, 
and his bitterest enemy could not have denied that he was handsome. 
His open countenance was as honest as the day, and the brown curls 
over his forehead vere more elegant than the smartest wig. Wherever 
he went the world did him honour, and many a time my vanity was 
sorely wounded. I was a pretty girl, mind you, though my travels 
have not improved my beauty ; and I had many admirers before ever 
I picked up Jack Rann at a masquerade. Why, there was a Templar, 
with two thousand a year, who gave me a carriage and servants before 
I left the dressmaker’s in Oxford Street, and I was not out of my 
teens when the old Jew in St. Mary Axe took me into keeping. But 
when Jack was by I. had no chance of admiration. All the eyes were 
glued upon him, and his poor doxy had to be content with a furtive 
look thrown over a stranger’s shoulder. At Barnet Races, the year 
before they sent me across the sea, we were followed by a crowd 
the livelong day, and truly, Jack, in his blue satin waistcoat laced 


with silver, might have been a Peer. At any rate, he had not his 
equal on the course, and it is small wonder that never for a moment 
were we left to ourselves. 


“ But happiness does not last for ever. Only too often we were hard 
up, and Jack, finding his purse was empty, could do naught else than 
hire a hackney and take to the road again, while I used to lie awake 
listening to the watchman’s raucous voice, and praying God to send back 
my warrior rich and scatheless. So times grew more and more difficult. 
Jack would stay a whole night upon the heath, and come home with 
an empty pocket or a beggarly half-crown. There was nothing, after 
a shabby coat, that he hated half so much as a Sheriff’s Officer. 
‘Learn a lesson in politeness, he said to one of the wretches, who 
dragged him off to the Marshalsea. ‘When Sir John Fielding’s people 
come after me they use me genteclly; they only hold up a finger, 
beckon me, and I follow as quietly as a lamb. But you bluster and 
insult, as though you had never dealings with gentlemen.’ Poor Jack, 
he ‘had a proud stomach, and never could abide interference, and yet 
they would never let him go free! And he would have been so happy, 
had he been allowed his own way! To pull out a rusty pistol now and 
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again, to take a purse from a traveller—surely these were innocent 
pleasures, and he never meant to hurt a fellow-creature. But for all his 
kindness of heart, for all his love of splendour and fine clothes, they took 
him at last. 

“ And this time too it was a watch which was our ruin. How often 
did I warn him: ‘Jack,’ I would say, ‘take all the money you can. 
Guineas tell no tales. But leave the watches in their owners’ fobs.’ 
Alas! he did not heed my words, and the last man he ever stopped on 
the road was that miscreant, Dr. Bell, then Chaplain to the Princess 
Amelia. ‘Give me your money,’ screamed my Jack, ‘and take no notice, 
or I'll blow your brains out.’ And the Doctor gave him all that he had, 
the mean-spirited devil-dodger, and it was no more than eighteenpence. 
Now what should a man of courage do with eighteenpence ? So Poor 
Jack was forced to seize the parson’s watch and trinkets as well, and 
thus it was that we stood a second time at the Old Bailey. When Jack 
brought home the watch, I was seized with a shuddering presentiment, 
and I would have given the world to throw it out of the window. But 
I could not bear to see him pinched with hunger, and he had already 
tossed the Doctor's eighteenpence to a beggar woman. So I trudged 
off to the pawnbroker’s, to get what price I could, and I bethought me 
that none would know me for what I was so far away as Oxford Street. 
But the monster behind the counter entertained an instant suspicion, 
though I swear I looked as innocent as a babe; he discovered the owner 
of the watch, and infamously followed me to my house. 

“ The next day we were both arrested, and once more we stood in the 
hot, stifling Court of the Old Bailey. Jack was radiant as ever, the one 
spot of colour and gaiety in that close, sodden atmosphere. When we 
were taken from Bow Street a thousand people formed our guard of 
honour, and for a month we were the twin wonders of London. The 
lightest word, the fleetest smile of the renowned highwayman, threw the 
world into a fit of excitement, and a glimpse of Rann was worth a king's 
ransom. And I could look upon him all day for nothing! And I knew 
what a fever of apprehension throbbed behind his mask of happy con- 
tempt. Yet bravely he played the part unto the very end. If the toasts 
of London were determined to gaze at him, he assured them they should 
have a proper salve for their eyes. And so he dressed himself, as a 
light-hearted sportsman. His coat and waistcoat were of pea-green 
cloth ; his buckskin breeches were spotlessly new, and all tricked out 
with the famous strings ; his hat was bound round with silver cords, and 
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even the ushers of the Court were touched to courtesy. He would whisper 
to me, as we stood in the dock, ‘ Cheer up, my girl. I have ordered the 
best supper that Covent Garden can provide, and we will make merry 
to-night when this foolish old judge has done his duty.’ But the supper 
was never eaten. Through the weary afternoon we waited for acquittal. 
The autumn sun sunk in hopeless gloom. The wretched lamps twinkled 
in the jaded air of the court-house. In an hour I lived a thousand years 
of misery, and when the sentence was read, the words carried no sense 
to my withered brain. It was only in my cell I realised that I had seen 
Jack Rann for the last time; that his pea-green coat would prove a 
final and ineffaceable memory. 

“Alas! I, who had never been married, was already a hempen 
widow, but I was too hopelessly heartbroken for my lover’s fate to 
think of my own paltry hardship. I never saw him again. They 
told me that he suffered at Tyburn like a man, and that he counted 
upon a rescue to the very end. They told me (still bitterer news to 
hear) that two days before his death he entertained seven women at 
supper, and was in the wildest humour. This almost broke my heart ; 
it was an infidelity committed on the other side of the grave. But, 
poor Jack, he was a good lad, and loved me more than them all, 
though he never could be faithful to me.” And thus, bidding the 
drawer bring fresh glasses, Ellen Roach would end her story. Though 
she had told it a hundred times, at the last words a tear always sparkled 
in her eye. She lived without friend and without lover, faithful to 
the memory of Sixteen-String Jack, who for her was the sole reality 
in a world of shades. Her middle-age was as distant as her youth. 
The dressmaker’s in Oxford Street was as vague a dream as the 
inhospitable shore of Botany Bay. And thus she waited on to a weary 
eld, proud of the “ Green Pig’s” well-ordered comfort, prouder still that 
for two years she shared the glory of Jack Rann, and that she did not 
desert her hero, even in his punishment. 


A PARALLEL. 


Their closest parallel is the notoriety which dogged them from the 
very day of their death. Each, for his own exploits, was the most 
famous man of his time, the favourite of broadsheets, the prime hero of 
the ballad-mongers. And each owed his fame as much to good fortune 
as to merit, since both were excelled in their generation by more 
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skilful scoundrels. If Gilderoy was unsurpassed in brutality, he fell 
immeasurably below Hind in artistry and wit, nor may he be compared 
to such accomplished highwaymen as Mull Sack, or the Golden 
Farmer. His method was not elevated by a touch of the grand style. 
He stamped all the rules of the road beneath his contemptuous 
foot, and cared not what enormity he committed in his quest for 
gold. Yet, though he lived in the true Augustan age, he yielded to 
no one of his rivals in glorious recognition. So, too, Jack Rann, of 
the Sixteen Strings, was a near contemporary of George Barrington. 
While that nimble-fingered prig was making a brilliant appearance at 
Vauxhall, and emptying the pockets of his intimates, Rann was riding 
over Hounslow Heath, and flashing his pistol in the eye of the 
wayfarer. The very year in which Jack danced his last jig at Tyburn, 
Barrington had astonished London by attempting to steal Prince 
Orloff's miraculous snuff-box. And not even Ellen Roach herself 
would have dared to assert that Rann was Barrington’s equal in sleight- 
of-hand. But Rann held his own against the best of his craft, and 
his name is imperishable, while a host of more distinguished craftsmen 
are excluded even from the Newgate Calendar. 

But, in truth, there is one quality which has naught to do with 
artistic supremacy ; and in this quality both Rann and Gilderoy were 
rich beyond their fellows. They knew (none better) how to impose 
upon the world. Had their deserts been even less than they were, they 
would still have been widely notorious. It is a common superstition 
that the talent for advertisement is but transitory, that time sets all 
men in their proper places. Nothing can be more false; for he who 
has once declared himself among the great ones of the earth, not only 
holds his position while he lives, but forces an unreasoning admiration 
upon the future. He declines from the lofty throne, whereon his own 
vanity and love of praise have set him, but he still stands above the 
modest level which contents the genuinely great. Why does Euripides 
still throw a shadow upon the worthier poets of his time? Because he 
had the faculty of displacement, because he could compel the world to 
profess an interest not only in his work but in himself. Why is 
Michael Angelo a loftier figure in the history of art than Donatello, the 
supreme sculptor of his time? Because Donatello had not the temper 
which would bully a hundred popes, and extract a magnificent adver- 
tisement from each encounter. Why does Shelley still claim a larger 
share of the world’s admiration than Keats, his indubitable super‘ r? 
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Because Shelley was blessed or cursed with the trick of interesting 
the world upon a side-issue. 

So by a similar faculty Gilderoy and Jack Rann have kept them- 
selves and their achievements in the light of day. Had they lived 
in the nineteenth century they might have been the vendors of patent 
pills, or the chairmen of bubble companies. But whatever trade they 
had followed, their names would have been on every hoarding, their 
wares would have been puffed in every paper. They understood the 
art of publicity better than any of their contemporaries, and they are 
remembered not because they were the best thieves of their time, but 
because they were determined to interest the people in their misdeeds. 
Gilderoy’s brutality, which was always theatrical, ensured a constant 
remembrance, and the lofty gallows added to his repute, while the 
brilliant inspiration of the strings which decorated Rann’s breeches, was_ 
sufficient for immortality. How could a hero sink to oblivion when he 
had chosen for himself so splendid a name as Sixteen-String Jack ? 

So far, then, their achievement is parallel. And parallel also is 
their taste for melodrama. -Each employed means ‘too great or too 
violent for the end in view. Gilderoy burnt houses and ravished 
women, when his sole object was the acquisition of money. Sixtcen- 
String Jack terrified Bagnigge Wells with the dreadful. announcement 
that he was a highwayman, when his kindly, stupid heart would -have 
shrunk from the shedding of a drop of blond. . So they both blustered 
through the world, the one in deed, the other in word, and both played 
their parts with so little refinement that they frightened the groundlings 
to a timid admiration. But here the resemblance is at an end. In the 
essentials of their trade Gilderoy was a_ professional, Rann a mere 
amateur. They both bullied, but while Sixteen-String Jack was content 
to shout threats, and pick up half-a-crown, Gilderoy breathed murder, 
and demanded a vast ransom. Only once in his career did the 
“ disgraceful Scotsman ” become gay and debonair. Only once did he 
relax the tension of his frown, and pick pockets with the lightness and 
freedom of a gentleman. It was on his voyage to France that he forgot 
his-old policy of arson and pillage, and truly the court of the Great 
King was not the place for his rapacious cruelty. Jack Rann, on 
the other hand, would have taken life as a prolonged jest, if Sir John 
Fielding and the sheriffs had not checked his mirth. He was but a 
bungler on the road, with no more resource than he might have learned 
from the common chap-book, or from the dying speeches, hawked in 
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Newgate Street. But he had a fine talent for merriment; he loved 
nothing so well as a smart coat and a pretty woman. Thieving was no 
passion with him, but a necessity. Howcould he dance at a masquerade 
or court his Ellen with an empty pocket? So he took to the road. 
as the sole profession of an idle man, and he bullied his way from 
Hounslow to Epping in sheer lightness of heart. After all, to rob 
Dr. Bell of eighteenpence was the work of a simpleton. But that was a 
very pretty taste which expressed itself in a pea-green coat and death- 
less strings, and Rann will keep posterity’s respect rather for the 
accessories of his art than for the art itself. On the other hand, you 
cannot imagine Gilderoy habited otherwise than in black ; you cannot 
imagine this monstrous matricide taking pleasure in the smaller 
elegancies of life. From first to last he was the stern and beetle- 
browed marauder, who would have despised the frippery of Sixteen- 
String Jack, as vehemently as his sudden appearance would have 
frightened the foppish lover of Ellen Roach. 

Their conduct with women is sufficient index of their character. 
Jack Rann was too gencral a lover for fidelity. But he was amiable, 
even in his unfaithfulness ; he won the undying affection of his Ellen ; 
he never stood in the dock without a nosegay tied by fair and 
nimble fingers ; he was attended to Tyburn by a bevy of distinguished 
admirers. Gilderoy, on the other hand, approached women in a spirit 
of violence. His Sadic temper drove him to kill those whom he 
affected to love. And his cruelty was amply repaid. While Ellen 
Roach perjured herself to save the lover, to whose memory she professed 
a life-long loyalty, it was Peg Cunningham who wreaked her vengeance 
in the betrayal of Gilderoy. He remained true to his character, when 
he ripped up the belly of his betrayer. This was the closing act of 
his life. Rann, also, was consistent, even to the gallows. The night 
before his death he entertained seven women at supper, and outlaughed 
them all. But the contrast is not so violent as it appears. The one 
act is melodrama, the other farce. And what is farce, but melodrama 
in a happier shape? 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





